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N OVERSIGHT in A. Molinier’s catalogue (p. 137) of the 
Bibliothéque municipale at Cambrai has caused the thir- 
teenth-century prose bestiary published here to remain un- 

known until now.! While it is always desirable to bring to light any 
medieval French text of literary intent, this particular bestiary merits 
attention for additional reasons. It is an early sample of the suppres- 
sion of didactic elements in such treatises; traces are still preserved 
only in §§ 9 and 32. Derived from the Bestiaire d’amour of Richard de 
Fournival, it also accounts very largely for the origin and form of the 
late thirteenth-century Provengal adaptation? in the famous La Val- 
liére chansonnier (Bib. Nat. fr. 22543). Discovery of the Cambrai 
bestiary increases the evidence for the rather considerable contem- 
porary popularity of Richard de Fournival, and disproves Paul Mey- 
er’s feeling (Histoire littéraire, XX XIV, 389) that the Provengal ver- 
sion is incomplete. 

The thirty-two paragraphs into which the copyist has divided his 
text begin, without rubric, at the bottom of fol. 176 v° of MS Cambrai 


1 The bestiary is preceded by a short medical treatise (fols. 171 v°-176 v°), copied by the 
same scribe and published by Amédée Salmon in the Etudes romanes dédiées 4 Gaston Paris 
(Paris, 1891), pp. 253-66. The editor's brief introduction scarcely mentions the bestiary. 
I have noticed no other printed reference to this text except Godefroy’'s citation (VII, 
724 b) of tirs from § 6. My examination of the manuscript was included in researches 
facilitated by a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

* Published by Bartsch, Provenzalisches Lesebuch (Elberfeld, 1855), pp. 162-66; and by 
Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie (Leipzig, 1920), pp. 201-4. 
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370 (ancien 351) and end near the bottom of fol. 178 v°. The medical 
text preceding the bestiary is separated from it by two blank lines, 
The only other formal indication of transition to a different text is the 
blue initial letter which introduces the bestiary. Comparison with 
Richard de Fournival and with the Provengal, plus the fact that the 
Cambrai copyist left six lines blank after the last paragraph on fol. 
178 v°, will show that both adaptations were regarded as complete in 


their respective manuscripts. 

The following abbreviations are employed in this notice and for the 
parallels listed after each paragraph of the Cambrai text: 

C—Bestiaire de Cambrai (MS 370). 

F—Richard de Fournival, Bestiaire d’amour. References to specific passages 
are made according to Holmberg’s edition; cf. H below. 

G—I1 Bestiario d’amore di Riccardo di Fornival, published by Giusto Grion 
in Il Propugnatore, II (1869), 149-79, 273-89. This Italian prose trans- 
lation appears in a manuscript of the Biblioteca nazionale (Florence) 
attributed by the editor to the late fourteenth century. 

H—Eine mittelniederfrinkische Ubertragung des Bestiaire d’amour sprachlich 
untersucht und mit altfranzésischem Paralleltext herausgegeben von John 
Holmberg (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1925). The Richard de 
Fournival text is given here (pp. 166-232; even-number pages only) 
without the Response del Bestiaire added in Hippeau’s 1860 edition (pp. 
51-97). However, neither C nor P borrowed from this supplement at 
any point. 

P—Aiso son las naturas d’alcus auzels e d’alcunas bestias (cf. above, n. 2). 

CM—Charles Cahier et Arthur Martin, Mélanges d’archéologie, d’ histoire et 
de littérature, II (Paris, 1851), 106-232; III (1853), 203-88; IV (1856), 
55-87. References to this publication relate to the prose bestiary of 
Pierre le Picard, source text utilized by Richard de Fournival and edited 
by the abbé Cahier. 

W iister—Gustaf Wiister, Die Tiere in der altfranzésischen Literatur (G6ttingen 
diss., 1916). 

Even without the testimony of related texts, no doubt could be en- 
tertained concerning the inferior quality of C in its extant form; de- 
fects are particularly noticeable in §§ 5, 6, 20, 21. With the aid of F 
and P, however, C gives a satisfactory view of the original redaction 
from which both P and C are derived.* That this redaction is more 
complete than either C or P is clearly shown by the individual omis- 


* Absolute proof is of course lacking to show that C and P go back to one and the same 
abridgment of Richard de Fournival. 
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sions in each of the existing versions. The text of C is about five- 
sevenths as long as that of P; their common source contained perhaps 
half again as much material as C. It seems more plausible to suppose 
that the common source was in langue d’oil rather than in langue d’oc, 
for the reason that the converse theory would imply the more compli- 
cated process of passing the Bestiaire d’amour from northern France 
to the Midi and then returning its abridgment back to the north again 
for further treatment. It is now necessary to support these remarks 
with more detailed evidence. 

Aside from many close textual similarities, the arrangement of the 
materials in CPF indicates beyond doubt the intimate connection be- 
tween the two abridgments and Richard de Fournival. The 37 ani- 
mals (lius and tirs in § 6 counted as one) mentioned in C, and the 46 
in P are introduced in exactly the same order as in F (which, to be 
sure, includes 15 animals not appearing in C), with only the following 
exceptions. The location of §§ 24-32 at the end of C instead of at the 
beginning represents a transposition en bloc which finds no counter- 
part either in P or in any known manuscript of F. This transposition 
apparently postdates the immediate common source of CP. With ref- 
erence to five animals (swallow, vulture, wolf, monkey, lion, but not 
the viper), C has combined into single paragraphs certain phenomena 
introduced at fairly wide intervals in F; the details of this procedure 
are clarified by comparison of §§ 10, 23, 26, 30, 32 with the correspond- 
ing passages in H cited in the text of C below. Similar combining oc- 
curs in P for swallow, vulture, and wolf, but not for the monkey;* 
P also groups the three characteristics of the lion (ef. C §§ 9, 32) into 
a single paragraph, and similarly with the mole (cf. H 188, 190). 
FC list the animals ki vivent de purs elimens (H 190; C § 6) in the same 
order, but P places the eranh last. 

Since Holmberg’s text of the Bestiaire d’amour is nearly nine times 
as long as C, the evidence of inclusions and exclusions in CP is of 
course indispensable to appraisal of their manuscript tradition. In 
both the abridgments, all the parallels between bestiary and courtly 
love concepts have been abandoned. While many passages in CP fol- 
low F with close textual similarity, much incidental detail has been 


‘The kalendre (§ 2) and the plover (§ 6) are probably thought of as two different birds 
in FCP (cf. H 143 n.). 
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dropped out. In general, however, the characteristics of the different 
animals are sketched with adequate clarity. Both C and P omit all 
reference to bees, eagle, and scorpion (cf. H 190, 222, 228). A number 
of animals represented in FP are ignored entirely in C: dog (H 176), 
panther (H 196), hedgehog (H 206), turtle-dove (H 216), elephant and 
dragon (H 226), dove and hawk (H 226), whale (H 230), fox and mag- 
pies (H 230). The account of Argus, Mercury, and the cow (H 198), 
present in FP, does not reappear in C. P omits the second mention of 
the weasel (C § 11; H 200). It is of course reasonable to presume that 
elements in FC but not in P, and also elements in FP but not in C, 
were all present in the common source of CP. 

In terms of inclusions and exclusions, one of the principal questions 
for C and P arises in C from §§ 5-6, where the situation is thoroughly 
confused in both manuscripts, although the P redactor has evolved a 
version which is at least superficially satisfactory. As the text of C 
becomes intelligible only when confronted with F (or its Italian or 
Frankish translations), the relevant parallels are given here, as fol- 
lows: 

RicHARD DE Fourntvat (Holmberg, p. 188, 1. 9—p. 190, 1. 20).—Ausi com 
de la merle; car encore soit chou li plus lais osiaus ke on gart et encore si ne 
cante ele ke .ij. mois en I’an, si le garde on plus volentiers ke autre oisel por la 
melodie de sa vois. Et s’a encore vois mout d’autres forces dont li coumuns de 
la gent n’en set mot. Et une de ses forces si est ke nature recuevre par vois une 
des gregnours defautes ki soit en riens vivant. Car les coses ki vivent si 
sentent de .v. sens, ce sont veoirs, oirs, flairiers, gousters et touciers. ... Si 
come la taupe ki goute ne voit, ains a le ex desous le cuir ... ains est une 
des .v. bestes ki sourmontent toutes les autres des .v. sens. Car de cascun 
sens est il aucune beste ki toutes les autres en sormonte, si come li lins de veoir 
—c’est uns petis vers blans ki voit parmi les parois—et la taupe d’oir et li 
voltoirs de flairier—car il sent bien une carougne au flairier de .iij. liues loing— 
et li singes de gouster et li araigne de toucier. Et s’a encore li taupe autre 
especialité. Car c’est une de .iiij. bestes ki vivent de purs elimens. Car il sont 
.liij. elemens dont li mondes est fais: fus, airs, eve et terre. La taupe vit de 
pure terre, ne nule riens ne manjue se terre non, et herens de pure aigue vit et 
plouviers de pur air et salemandre de pur fu; c’est uns blans oisiaus ki de fu 
se norrist de cui plumes on fait les dras c’on ne leve s’en fu non. 


PROVENGCAL (Appel, p. 202, ll. 39-46).—Merles noiris hom volontiers; ¢ 
non canta mas .iii. mes del an, e fa.l pus plazen can que auzel que sia. Huelh 
de veire es .i. petit auzel blanc e vert, et a la pus sotil vista que res que sia, 
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que be veiria tras .i. paret. Talpa no ve, ans a los huelhs desotz lo cuer; e sen 
pus fort d’autra bestia; e vieu de pura terra. Pluvier vieu de pur aire del cel. 
Salamandra vieu de pur foc; e de son pel fa hom un drap que foc no.] pot 
cremar. Eranh vieu de pur’ aiga. 

FRANKISH (Holmberg, p. 191, ll. 6-12).—Want van ilken sinne sin dire di 
al dandere verhogen, also als di lintwurm—dat is én klén warm en wit inde 
di siit dir dri mfren of dar dri wande, inde tisen so heuet nature wel verbetert 
har gebrekenisse in sine—inde in den mol in horen inde ten vigele di heitit gir 
in rukene—want hi rikt wel en doit part ouer dri daguart—inde in der simmen 
mit smakene inde in den vorsche mit tastene. 

ITaLIAN (G, p. 163, Il. 10-16).—Et alla talpa ricovera natura al suo 
difetto per voce si perfettamente, che nulla criatura che viva non ode si 
chiaro. Come l’olcino, che sormonta tutti li altri del vedere; che é un piccolo 
uccello che trapassa la parete col vedere, e la talpa collo udire; l’avoltoro dello 
odorare, che senti la carogna tre giornate dalla lunga; la scimia del gustare; 
il ragnolo del toccare. 


BesTIARY OF PrerrE (CM IV, 80; De un ver c’on apele lieus).—Et si nos 

dit de 1 petit blane ver qui est apelés lieus. Sa nature si est tele que il voit 
parmi les parois la ens il gist. Et sa vue par nature de lui meisme passe parmi 
les parois, ou qu’il est es parois; que ja n’est ele si espesse, et si legierement 
passe sa veue parmi, comme li solaus passe parmi une verriere. 
After examination of these passages (and of the part which the homo- 
nyms ver, vert, verre seem to have played), it is profitless to speculate 
further on the corruption in C, except for the introduction of the tirs. 
To Godefroy’s four citations of this word should be added its appear- 
ances in the Bestiary of Pierre and the Image du monde (ef. CM II, 
217-20). Except in C, the tir(z)s is invariably a serpent of some sort, 
but one which is never endowed with the ability to see through walls. 
Without new evidence, the presence of the tirs in C must be attributed 
toa scribal vagary or to a redactor who supplemented his source with 
some bestiary recollection of his own. As for the lius (or lins), there 
is nothing to add, for the present, to the notes by Cahier (CM IV, 80) 
and Holmberg (pp. 243-44). Despite the lintwurm of the Frankish 
text, it is necessary to read lius in C and not lins: the copyist, whose 
calligraphy is as attractive as his transcript is unintelligent, distin- 
guishes very carefully between n and u; the wu is indicated further by 
the spelling ieus in the Bestiary of Pierre and in at least one manu- 
script of Richard de Fournival. 
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A number of further inclusions and exclusions should be rapidly 
noted. Elements in FP but not in C relate to the wolf whose neck is 
too rigid for bending (H 176, 26-28), to the method of capturing the 
monkey (H 180, 2-10), to the crane’s habit of standing on pebbles to 
keep awake (H 196, 22-23), to the stork and hoopoe. In the last of 
these passages, the essential is obviously absent from C: 

Car autant de tans come la ciuwigne met a ses ciuwignos norrir, autant de 
tans remetent li ciuwignot a lor mere renorrir, quant il sunt parcreii. Et ausi 
li faon de la hupe. ... Et bien metent autretant de tans a li cover et a li norrir 
come ele mist a aus, quant ele les couva [H 220, 19-21, 24-26]. 


Concerning the beaver, P adds d’an en an remet lo menbre, a detail 
missing not only from F but from other bestiary materials which I 
have consulted. In describing the viper (C § 17), P indicates that the 
young are two in number, one male and one female. This trait I have 
not found in the French bestiaries; however, it recurs, for example, in 
the Bestiario toscano (ed. Garver-McKenzie, p. 49). Elements in FC 
but not in P include the birth of the weasel (H 184, 11) and the croco- 
dile’s manner of eating (H 224, 10-11). 

With regard to particular readings in CP, it need merely be observed 
that the text of C reproduces F with greater accuracy and complete- 
ness than P in the accounts of sirens, asp, peacock, crocodile and hy- 
dra, viper (§ 17), asne sauvage, crow, and in §§ 5-6. On the other hand, 
P is superior by the same standard in paragraphs on tiger, unicorn, 
cranes, swallow, pelican, beaver, partridge, ostrich, wolf (method of 
self-punishment), swan, monkey, lion. The sense of C § 10 becomes 
clear upon comparison with Richard de Fournival (cf. H 200 and 206): 

Quant on li emble ses petis arondiaus, s’on lor crieve les iex et on les remet 
el ni, ja pour ce ne demourra k’il ne voient, anchois k’il soient parcreii. Et 
pense on bien ke I’aronde les garist, mais on ne set coument, ne par quel 
medicine. ... Li aronde est de tel nature k’ele ne manjue onques, ne ne boit, 
ne ne paist ses arondiaus, ne ne fait autre chose s’en volant non; et si n’a 
garde de nul oisel de proie, car nus autres oisiaus ne le prent. 


The confusion in C § 20 may perhaps be explained by the possibility 
that le ravarde (MS lerauarde; cf. Godefroy, VI, 624 a) is connected 
with the common legend of the ostrich and the star (ef. Wiister, pp. 
167-69; cf. also H 220, 8: ja puis nel regardera). 

There is no difficulty in establishing that CP have no relation with 
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the Bestiary of Pierre, except through the intermediary of Richard de 
Fournival. It is true that except for §§ 22, 24 (dragon and rooster) 
Pierre provides a possible source for everything in C, and it is also 
true that in several passages the two texts show great similarity (cf. 
§§ 3, 4, 5, 17, 27, 29, 31). But there is no textual similarity between 
CP and Pierre which is not also shared at least in the same degree by 
F; most of the CP readings are, in fact, far closer to F than to Pierre. 
Furthermore, the order in which CP introduce the various animals is 
not only very close to F (cf. above), but very different from Pierre. 
For example, C’s awkward second introduction of the weasel in § 11 
can be explained only by the parallel in F at precisely the same point 
(H 200, 19). At this time it may also be noted that there is no relation 
between CP and the Waldensian Physiologus published by A. Mayer 
in Romanische Forschungen, V (1890), 392-418 (cf. Holmberg, p. 144, 
n. 4). 

As Holmberg’s variants for Richard de Fournival were chosen pri- 
marily to aid his study of the Frankish translation, they are not com- 
plete enough to show which precise manuscript (if it still exists) of F 
was followed by the source of CP. It is, however, possible to eliminate 
most of the sixteen extant copies of the Bestiaire d’amour. 

The fifteenth-century manuscript (K, in Holmberg’s notations) ob- 
viously postdates C. Three manuscripts of F may safely be discarded 
on dialectal grounds: L (Anglo-Norman) and PQ (written in Italy); 
note also that L and the Frankish text omit et la tierce moitié femes et 
moitié oisiaus et cantent toutes trois (H 186, 14-15; C § 3), and that Q 
excludes most of the source of C § 31 (H 180, 22-26). It is convenient 
at this point to indicate that neither the Frankish nor the Italian 
translation can have followed a manuscript model for C or P. Holm- 
berg has established the intimate connection between L and the Frank- 
ish. The ending of the Italian (G, pp. 280-89) corresponds to a long 
passage found in no French manuscript except Q (cf. Holmberg, p. 
148), but the presence of H 180, 22-182, 4 in G, and not in Q, shows 
that the Italian redactor had access to a more complete original. 

Omissions argue with varying eloquence for the rejection of nine 
more manuscripts of F: B omits the source of C § 17; HA have none of 
the basis for §§ 5-6; CD (and also both'L and the Frankish text) omit 
mais quant ele a tant fui ke ele est lassee d’aler a .ij. piés (H¥214, 7-8; 
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Cambrai § 30); FG do not give cui li communs de la gent apelent cocatris 
(H 208, 10-11; C § 15); I omits arrouse ses poucins k’il a ocis et ensi les 
resuscite (H 202, 12-13; C § 12). Further testimony against I appears 
in 212, 14-16 (C § 17 is almost identical with F), where par la bouce is 
omitted and la geule is replaced by sa bouche. HAC all place the pan- 
ther ahead of the unicorn, while P has the order followed by the other 
manuscripts of F. The phrases dou debout (C §4) and de le vespree 
(C § 24) are not represented in O, an inferior manuscript (ef. H 147) 
of eastern origin. 

Reading variants are of such infinitesimal aid that only one seems 
worth citing: the phrase le leke et alainne in the last line of C corre- 
sponds to li (r)espire en la bouche of manuscripts LH of the Bestiaire 
d'amour; the edition reads ruit ... sour lui (200, 28), which is supported 
in P by crida e rugis sobre el.> Further slight agreements of C with 
manuscript H may be noted in Holmberg 186, 30; 202, 11; 216, 8. But 
this support is far from justifying any grouping of C with a manu- 
script near H or any theory that C and P are necessarily derived from 
different versions of Richard de Fournival. 

Nothing which I have noticed in Holmberg’s edition points for or 
against linking C with either E or V. The remaining manuscript, J, 
appears to be of quality too inferior (cf. H 146-47) to have been a 
source for C or P. The Leningrad fragment described by G. Lozinski in 
Romania (LI [1925], 561-65) likewise leads to no conclusion. Beyond 
the elimination of thirteen manuscripts of the Bestiaire d’amour, it is 
not possible to proceed without textual evidence at present not avail- 
able to me. Lastly, all comment in the foregoing discussion is of course 
subject to the proviso that the CP redactor(s) may have consulted 
more than one version of F (ef. above, n. 3). 

The dialect of the Cambrai bestiary points to a scribe of markedly 
northern orthography. The use of c where ch would normally be ex- 
pected (and conversely) is frequent; k and w likewise occur many 
times. Open e is written ie, as in cerviel 5, piel 13, pries 24. The 
spelling iau is of course a natural representative for Latin ¢l before 
consonant (oisiaus 3, arondiaus 10, iaus 12). Liquid / is not written as 
such in the words where it could be expected (orelle 1, velle 4, coulles 


5’ Cf. Bestiary of Pierre (CM II, 108), rwit et alaine sor lui; Waldensian Physiologus 
(p. 406), gieta grant bram en la boca de lui. 
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13, touelle 16, solel 20). Final ¢ is kept as, for instance, in moitiet 3, 
mengiet 16, esragiet 25, nut 29. The scribe replaces ou by u, and writes 
jue and jtient 12. The feminine la is often replaced by le or li, and the 
possessives son and sa by sen and se respectively. The third singular 
present indicative of mengier is regularly mengue, and the present sub- 
junctive mengust 16. De le appears as dou. A number of isolated forms 
may be grouped together in terms of the regional habits which they 
represent: malede 2, veirs 5, iaue 6 (and iauvages 15), fu 6, deesrainne 9, 
deffreme 14, liues 18, savelon 20, ara 23, efforchiement 24, sanler 31. 

The copyist’s one moderately striking departure from central 
French is his use of the pronoun tlle, which appears eleven times as 
feminine and once (§ 4) as masculine. The feminine cille occurs once 
($9). This trait is not helpful for localization purposes, as it is occa- 
sionally found anywhere in the north from Normandy to Lorraine.*® 

In the following alphabetized list, the animals of C are recorded 
with the numbers of the paragraphs in which they appear: aronde 10, 
asne sauvage 25, aspis 4, castoir 13, chuigne 21, cisne 28, cocatris (cf. 
kokatris), corbellot 31, cos 24, crinchon 27, dragon 22, espiet 14, grivre 
(ef. wivre), grue 9, hieren 6, hupe 21, kalendre 2, kokatris (or kokodrille) 
15 and 16, leu 26, lion 9 and 32, lius 6, merle 5, moustoile 1 and 11, 
ostrisse 20, paon 9, pellican 12, petris 19, plouvier 6, rainne 6, saleman- 
dre 6, serainne 3, serre 18, singe 6 and 30, taupe 6, tigre 7, tirs 6, uni- 
corne 8, votoir 6 and 23, wivre (or grivre 29) 17, ydre 16. 


[f.176v°] 1. Linature de le moustoile est que ele concoit par l’orel- 
le et enfante par le bouche et, quant on li a mort ses faons et ille les 
truve, ille quert une herbe dont ille les ravive. (H 184, 11; 200, 20- 
21. CM II, 147-48. G 159, 170-71. Cf. below, § 11.) 

[f. 177 r°] 2. Li kalendre a tel nature que on le porte devant le 
malede; quant ille le regarde droit en mi le vis, li malades garra et, 
quant ille se tourne d’autre part, il morra sans retour. (H 184, 22-26. 
CM II, 129. G 160.) 

3. Il sont trois manieres de serainnes, de quo les .ii. sont moitiet 
feme et moitiet poisons, et la tierche moitiet feme moitiet oisiaus. Et 
cantent les unes en busines, les autres en harpes, les tierches en droites 


‘Cf. Nyrop, II, 397, 402; Schwan-Behrens, 322 R; A. Thomas, Romania, XLIII 
(1914), 255; E. Gérlich, Nordwestlichen Dialekte der langue d’otl (Heilbronn, 1886), p. 71. 
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vois, et est leur melodie tant plaisans a oir que nus nes ot k’il n’j 
couvienne venir et puis s’endorment, et eles vienent si les ocient en 
traison. (H 186, 11-18. CM II, 172-73. G 160-61.) 

4. Li aspis est uns serpens ki warde l’arbre dont li basmes degoute, 
et n’en puet nus point avoir tant k’il velle, ains le couvient endormir a 
harpes u a autres estrumens. Et ille a tant de sens de nature, quant 
il les ot, si estoupe l’une de ses orelles dou debout de se keue et |’autre 
frote tant a le tiere k’il le emple toute de tiere, et dont n’a warde ke on 
l’endorme. (H 186, 25-188, 1. CM II, 147-48. G 161-62.) 

5. Li merle ne cante que .ii. mois en |’an et s’a autres forches, de 
quoi li une est que nature recuevre une des grandes defautes ki soit, 
car les coses ki vivent si servent de .v. sens, che sont: oirs, veirs, 
gousters, flairiers et touchiers. Et chou que nature pert en .i. sens si 
recuevre par .i. autre, dont il avient que nus ne voit si isnielement 
comme sours de nature, ne nus n’est si lekieres com pusnais, car li ner 
(MS. ver) li vienent dou cerviel au palais, par u li vertus de sentir 
passe. (H 188, 9-22. CM IV, 78; IV, 81. G 162.) 

6. Li tirs est uns petis vers blans ki voit par mi les parois, et li lius 
(corrupt passage, discussed above). Et li taupe d’oir, li votoirs de flair- 
ier, li singes de gouster, li rainne de touchier. Et vit li taupe de pure 
tiere, li hierens d’iaue et li plouviers d’air et salemandre de feu; c’est 
uns oisiaus blans ki en fu se nourist. (H 190, 9-19. CM II, 217-20; 
III, 271; III, 274; IV, 77-81. G 163-64.) 

7. Li tigre n’est onques si courchié ne n’a tant a faire k’ille n’areste 
a li mirer quant ille voit le miroir, et est ausi comme prise. (H 192, 
29-194, 1. CM II, 140-41. G 165-66.) 

[f. 177 v°] 8. Li unicornes s’endort au flair a le puciele et puis le 
prendent cil ki ne l’osasent touchier devant. (H 194, 9-18. CM Il, 
220. G 166.) 

9. Les griies dorment en estant, et cille ki fait le velle prent pieretes 
en se pate pour chou ke elle ne dorme(nt) et k’ille ne soit dechute; car 
ki n’a porveanche il est ausi comme paons sans keue, car li keue, pour 
chou k’ele est deesrainne, senefie pourveanche, [pour] che que elle 
est plainne d’iex, sa pure garde,—che est a dire, pourveanche de son 
afaire. Ausi com li lions, quant il a paour et il le couvient fuir, si 
desfait se trache de se keue; ausi fait kia pourveanche. (H 196, 12-17; 
198, 1-12. CM II, 108; II, 142; II, 161. G 168-69.) 
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10. Li aronde ralume ses arondiaus et les paist et aboivre en volant, 
et n’a garde de nul oisiel de proie. (H 200, 15-19; 206, 20-23. CM II, 
145. G 170, 174.) 

11. Li moustoile ravive ses moustelos. (H 200, 20-21. CM II, 148. 
G 170-71. Cf. above, § 1.) 

12. Li pellicans aimme ses pouchins et joue a iaus. Quant il voient 
k’il jue a iaus, si jiient a lui et voletent tant k’il le fierent en mi le vis; 
et il est orgilleus, si se courouche et les ocist, et puis est si dolans k’il 
cevre son costé et les arouse de son sanc et les ravive. (H 202, 5-13. 
CM II, 136. G 171.) 

13. Li castoirs esrache ses coulles quant on le cache et les met jus, 
et set bien c’on le cache pour chou et pour le piel. (H 202, 28-204, 5. 
CM II, 228. G 172.) 

14. Li nature de l’espiet est quant on fiert une kieville en son nit et 
se forche n’i puet valoir, il quert une herbe de quoi il le deffreme. 
(H 204, 15-24. CM II, 160. G@ 173.) 

15. Li kokodrilles, c’on dist kokatris, si est uns serpens iauvages. 
Quant il trueve .i. homme, si le deveure et puis le plaint tous les jours 
de se vie. (H 208, 10-13. CM II, 157-59 [De le arpie]; III, 212. G 
175. Wister, p. 189.) 

16. Li ydres est uns serpens ki mengue a rebous, car il muet les 
joés deseure et s’a pluseurs testes, et pour une c’on l’en cope il l’en re- 
vient .ii. Et het le kokatris de mort et, quant il voit k’il a mnengiet .i. 
homme et k’il n’a talent de nul mal faire, si se pense [f. 178 r°] k’il est 
legiers a decevoir, pour chou k’il ne li caut k’il mengust; et se touelle 
en le boe ausi com il fust mors et, quant li cocatris le voit, si le deveure 
et englout et, quant li ydres se truve en sen ventre, si li depieche le 
boielle et puis en ist. (H 208, 25-210, 4; 224, 10-11. CM III, 212. G 
176.) 

17. Li wivre congoit par le bouche de le teste un malle, car li malles 
li boute se teste en le geule et ele li trenche as dens et l’englout et de 
che congoit et, quant chou vient a l’enfanter, si enfante par le teste 
et crieve et muert. (H 212, 12-19. CM II, 134. G 177-78.) 

18. Li [serre] a eles grans et siut le nés .Ix. liues u cent, pour savoir 
se visteche et, quant li nés le passe, si se laist flatir au fons de le mer. 
(H 214, 29-216, 9. CM II, 121. G 273-74.) 

19. Quant li petris keuve autres oes ke les siens et li pietrisot sont 
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grant et il oént leur vraie mere crier ki les pust, dont laisent celi et 
vont a l’autre. (H 216, 31-218, 5. CM III, 247. G 275.) 

20. Li oes a l’ostrisse kiet ou savele. et de l’ardeur dou solel et dou 
savelon keuve et le ravarde sovent. (H 220, 7-10. CM II, 197; III, 
257-58. G 276. Cf. Keller, Antike Tierwelt, I1, 167-69.) 

21. Li chuigne et li hupe autretant com il metent a leur poucins 
couver autant u plus. (H 220, 19-21, 24-26. CM II, 177-78. G 276 
77.) 

22. Li dragons ne mort nului, ains le mengue au lekier de se langue. 
(H 226, 1-2. Not in CM or G.) 

23. Li votoirs est de tel nature k’il siut les os, pour chou k’il set 
bien k’il i ara mortalité et si sent une karongne de .iii. journees loing. 
(H 190, 12; 232, 5-7. CM II, 146; IV, 80. G 163, 279.) 

24. Li cos est de tel nature que de tant comme il cante par nuit 
plus priés de le vespree u de la journee de tant cante il plus souvent, 
et de tant com il cante plus priés de la mienuit cant il plus efforchie- 
ment et plus gros. (H 172, 15-19. Not in CM or G. Cf. Wiister, pp. 
159-60; and also, for example, Bestiario toscano [ed. Garver-McKen- 
zie], pp. 22-23.) 

25. Li nature de l’asne sauvage est k’il ne cante onques s’il n’a 
esragiet fain, et adonques cant il si efforchiement k’il se desront [f. 178 
v’] tous quant il ne trueve que mengier. (H 174, 3-7. CM III, 225. 
G 152.) 

26. La nature dou leu si est que, quant il voit premiers .i. home 
anchois que li hons le voie, li hons en pert de se forche et de se vois, et e 
converso. Et quant il effosse par nuit et il passe et fait noise au passer, 
il mort sen piet. (H 174, 12-15; 178, 1-5. CM IV, 71 [and note 11]. 
G 152, 155. Cf. Romania, LI, 567-68.) 

27. La nature dou crinchon est k’il aimme tant le canter k’il oublie 
le mengier et muert en cantant. (H 174, 25-28. CM II, 155. G@ 153.) 

28. La nature dou cisne est qu’il cante en I’an k’il doit morir. (H 
176, 5-9. CM III, 233. G 153-54.) 

29. Li grivre est que, quant ille voit .i. home nut, ille le fuit et, 
quant ille le voit vestut, si li court sus. (H 178, 17-19. CM II, 143. 
G 155. Cf. Wiister, p. 237.) 

30. La nature dou singe est qu’il wet faire quanques il voit faire et 
que li singesse a .ii. faons a une litee. Quant on le cache, si prent celui 
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qu’ele het plus, si le met sus sen dos et l’autre devant, si s’en fuit a .ii. 
piés; quant ele est lassee, si met jus celui k’ele aimme plus. (H 180, 
|-2: 212, 29-214, 10. CM III, 230. G 156, 178.) 

31. La nature dou corbellot est que, tant que si pouchin sont sans 
plume, il ne les paist ne bruist, ains ne vivent se de rousee non dusques 
adont k’il pueent sanler leur pere; et quant il trueve .i. home mort, 
qu’il en trait premiers les iex et par la entre en la cerviele. (H 180, 22 
26; 182, 5-9. CM II, 156. G 157-58.) 

32. La nature dou lion est que, quant il mengue se proie et li hons 
le regarde en mi le vis, il le resoingne pour le figure Nostre Signor que 
li hons porte et, pour chou que li hons a naturel hardement, si li court 
sus. Et enfante par le bouce une pieche de char sans vie, puis le leke 
et alainne tant k’il a vie au tiere jour. (H 182, 11-18; 200, 26-28. 
CM II, 108; II, 110. @ 158, 171.) 
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A SWEDISH-LATIN PARALLEL TO THE 
JOCA MONACHORUM 


ERIK WAHLGREN 


EVERAL years ago two Swedish scholars, Herman Geijer and 
Ake Campbell, called attention to the oldest riddles known to 
have been written in Sweden. They are jottings on a manuscript 

of the laws of West Gothland.' Except for the riddles, this manuscript 
has been edited as the first of the old Swedish provincial laws in the 
extensive series Corpus iuris Sveo-Gotorum, by those indefatigable legal 
antiquarians H. 8. Collin and C. J. Schlyter.? They describe the rid- 
dles in the following words: 

et deinde, fol. 66, adnotatio IV, 29, atque altera eiusdem folii pagina, 
aenigmata quaedam, sic incipienta: § . Interrogaciones. §. Magister ad dis- 
cipulum ete. et vocabula Latina Suethica versa quae, etsi nonnulla sunt de- 
trita, veteris nostrae linguae gratia hic afferi merentur.® 


The gloss is interesting but we are concerned at present with the 


riddles. These I have examined in a photostat which I owe to the 
courtesy of Dr. Ake Campbell and the Royal Library. Composed in 
Latin, the eleven riddles, each with its answer, occupy thirteen lines, 
a or slightly more than half the manuscript page. The page measures 
approximately 14.4 cm. in width by from 17.1 to 18 em. in length, 
increasing in length toward the right. The riddles are separated from 
the gloss below by a thin line. Dr. O. Wieselgren, Curator of Manu- 
scripts of the Royal Library at Stockholm, is kind enough to fix the 
probable date of the notations as several decades later than the legal 
text, or about the middle of the fourteenth century.‘ 

The riddles belong to the type known as Joca monachorum, L’ Enfant 
age, etc., a type which has flourished in many languages and for many 

1 Herman Geijer and Ake Campbell, “Gator” (Svenska landsmal ock svenskt folkliv, No. 
191 [1930], pp. 5-68), p. 63. The MS is Codex B 59 in the Royal Library at Stockholm. 


2H. S. Collin and C. J. Schlyter, Westgéta-Lagen (‘‘Corpus iuris Sveo-Gotorum an- 
iqui’’), I (Stockholm, 1927). 


* Tbid., p. xiii. 4Cf. ibid., pp. iiff. 
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centuries in the Western world.’ These riddles call for learning and 
familiarity with the Bible, rather than for sharpness of wit. They are 
presented in dialogue form, characteristically between a monarch 
(Hadrian, Solomon) and some wise person, sometimes described as a 
child of three years, less often as a venerable philosopher. 

In many cases the questions and answers are purely catechetical 
and are arranged to develop the whole doctrine of faith, the manner of 
creation, the attributes of the Lord, Christ, Mary, the angels, the 
apostles, and even the Devil. At this point the discussions may branch 
off into a treatment of mankind, the animal and vegetable worlds, the 
forces of nature, the governments of the world and their officials, the 


habits and manners of men, and so on. 

A similar, but shorter, dialogue is the so-called Lucidarius. Known 
in several languages, it derives from the Latin Elucidarium by Hono- 
rius of Autun. Whereas the Latin work, however, is a handbook of 
dogmatics for the theologian, the derivatives of the Lucidarius are 
more in the nature of catechisms of religious and secular knowledge 
for laymen. The German Lucidarius is so well known as to be worth 


5 W. Suchier has published versions in nine languages, together with commentary and 
bibliographies: L’ Enfant sage (Das Gesprdch des Kaisers Hadrian mit dem klugen Kinde 
Epitus) (Dresden, 1910). Cf. E. Wélfflin-Trau, ‘‘Joca Monachorum, ein Beitrag ....,” 
Monatsberichte d. kgl. preuss. Akad. (1872, publ. 1873), pp. 106-18. The oldest Latin ver- 
sion, according to Max Forster, is the Schlettstadt MS dating from about 700 and based 
on a version current toward the end of the sixth century; cf. Romanische Forschungen, 
XXVII (1909), 342-48, esp. p. 342. See further W. Wilmanns, ‘‘Ein Fragebiichlein aus 
dem 9. Jahrhundert,"’ Zeitschr. f. dt. Altert., XV (1872), 166-80; H. Gruber, “Beitriige zu 
dem mittelenglischen Dialoge ‘Ipotis,’’’ Anglia, XVIII (1896), 56-82. Here one finds a 
bibliography of the dialogue betwen Adrian and Ritheus. Cf. further Forster, ‘‘Two 
notes on Old English dialogue literature,’ in An English miscellany presented to Dr. Furni- 
vall (1901), pp. 86-106, cf. pp. 101 ff.; J. M. Kemble, Dialogue of Salomon and Saturnus 
.... (London, 1848). Those to whom this rarity is not available are referred to Henning 
Larsen's article in Modern philology, XXVI (1929), 445-50. See further K. Miillenhoff, 
‘‘Nordische, englische und deutsche Ritsel,’’ Zeitschr. f. dt. Mythologie u. Sittenkunde, 
III (1855), 2f.; A. Heusler, ‘Die altnordischen Riitsel,”’ Zeitschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, 
XI (1901), 117-49. 

This material is abundant in Byzantine Greek; cf. C. F. G. Heinrici, ‘‘Zur patristischen 
Abh. d. kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl., XX VII (1909), 843-60, 


Aporienliteratur,”’ 
Sammelhand- 


and ‘“Griechisch-byzantinische Gespriichsbiicher u. Verwandtes aus 
schriften,”’ ibid., XXVIII (1911), No. 8. Russian references of this kind are available 
with extensive bibliographies in Rajko Nachtigall, Archiv f. slav. Philol., XXIII (1901), 
1-61; XXIV (1902), 321-408. Hebrew riddles and some Biblical commentary are to be 
found in 8. Schiechter, ‘“‘The riddles of Solomon in Rabbinic literature,’’ Folk-lore, I 
(1890), 349-58. In conclusion, observe the bibliography of riddles in R. Petsch, Das 
deutsche Volksrdtsel (Strassburg, 1917), pp. 81-88. 
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consulting, preferably in Heidlauf’s edition.’ It deals principally with 
general matters of doctrine and interpretation, e.g., ““What shall we 
believe about the Lord?’ In contrast to the Joca monachorum the 
disciple poses the question to the master. It is pertinent to observe 
that the Lucidarius is found in Seandinavian literature. Finnur J6ns- 
son has edited the Icelandic version as part of Hauksbék.’? The sample 
question, “‘How long will men be in Paradise?” evidences the similarity 
of the material to that just described. Lucidarius is found more than 
once in Sweden. The questions are often concrete: ‘‘Where did Adam 
go when he was driven out of Paradise?’”’ There is a great deal about 
sin, general and specific. The dialogue is partly in Latin, especially in 
version B.8 

The immediate prototype of our little collection of riddles may be 
seen in the abrupt questions and answers of the so-called Joca 
monachorum (cf. n. 5 above). The answers consist as a rule of a 
single name, without explanation or sources, and there may or may 
not be any reference to the identity of the speakers. A greater degree 
of ingenuity is required to answer these questions, which may fairly be 
termed riddles; but it is hard at times to distinguish them from 
catechetical questions. Suchier’s monumental L’Enfant sage, contain- 
ing Biblical and secular riddles in nine different languages from Latin 
to English, is of prime importance for the study of Biblical dialogue. 
Its ultimate origin, he points out in his historical commentary, is prob- 
ably to be found in Byzantine Greek.® Suchier has published a Catalan 


6 F. Heidlauf (ed.), Lucidarius aus der Berliner Handschrift (*‘Deutsche Texte des Mit- 
telalters,’’ Vol. XXVIII [1915]), p. x. The MS dates from the fourteenth century. Cf. K. 
Schorbach, ‘‘Studien iiber das deutsche Volksbuch Lucidarius,"’ Quellen u. Forschungen, 
LXXIV (1894); Glogner, Der mittelhochdeutsche Lucidarius (Miinster i. W., 1937); G. 
Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, II (Schlussband) (Munich, 1935), 436 f. 

7 Copenhagen, 1892-96, pp. 470-99; cf. pp. cxiii-cxvi. See also Det Arnamagnaeanske 
Haandskrift Nr. 674A, 4to, indeholdende .... Elucidarius paa Islandsk (Copenhagen, 
1869); cf. Schorbach, pp. 254-56. 

®R. Geete (ed.), Svenska kyrkobruk under medeltiden (‘‘Samlingar utgifna af Sv. 
Fornskrifts Siillskapet,"’ XX XIII [1900]), [95]-120, 121-24 (versions A and B respec- 
tively, the former from the period 1430—40, the latter dating from the period 1487-91). 
Cf. Geete, Fornsvensk bibliografi (1903), p. 85 (No. 240), where he lists this edition as 
“Svenska kyrkobruk fran medeltiden, Samlingar....nr. XXVII."’ Cf. further O. F. 
Hultman (ed.), Jéns Buddes bok. Innehdllande 1. Lucidarius (“‘Sv. Lit. Sillsk. i Finl.,”’ 
XXXI [1895], [1]-70); cf. Geete, Fornsv. bibl., p. 50, No. 111); Schiick-Warburg, Jilus- 
trerad sv. litt.-hist., I (8d ed., 1926), 256, 409; Schorbach, pp. 256-58. On the Danish 
Lucidarius ef. Schorbach, pp. 169-96. 

* See especially L’ Enfant sage, pp. [3]—12. 
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version as the earliest extant form of L’Enfant sage, but believes that 
it rests upon an earlier Provengal collection. The earliest analogues 
are two Latin versions, one furnishing fifty-nine, the other eleven of 
the ninety questions which comprise Suchier’s standard text.!° This 
second manuscript, however, contains no Biblical material. L’ Enfant 
sage, therefore, is a mixture, with Aristotle, for example, figuring in 
the questions; there are likewise interrogations as to the qualities and 
virtues of knights, merchants, etc. It follows that the replies are not 
limited to brief names of persons. 

Ail such questions and answers, however variously phrased and 
elaborated upon, doubtless belong to a common tradition. It is not 
hard to understand why they found such favor. Man’s fondness for 
learning, especially that of an abstract nature; his urge to communi- 
cate to his fellows the knowledge he has acquired; his delight in 
mystification; and, finally, the all-compelling necessity of seeking 
amusement in some readily available form: these factors account suf- 
ficiently for the reception accorded the riddles. And if one bears in 
mind the dominance of the clergy and of clerical learning throughout 
the whole period involved, one understands the backgrounds not only 
of the wide diffusion, but also of the characteristic subject matter of 
an important oral and literary genre. Chance mutations into other 
types were inevitable. But the doctrinal, and specifically, the Biblical 
element, wherever it might be found, gave the riddle of the Middle 
Ages its unmistakable stamp. The natural expectation that the Bibli- 
cal riddle should have penetrated into Sweden, which despite its 
geographical isolation was during the later Middle Ages a part of the 
universal empire of the Church and thus under the influence of monas- 
tic Latinity, is answered by the riddles below. 

Although allusions to Jesus Christ and John the Baptist are fre- 
quent in these collections, the Old Testament nevertheless predomi- 
nates. Possibly the ancient patriarchs and heroes were considered 
more picturesque, or, more likely, their circumstances and their ex- 
ploits fell into more convenient categories than those of a later race. 
Certainly Adam, Moses, and their descendants appear to us now as 
more fundamental, more naive, more typical than the figures of the 
New Testament. And it is precisely these qualities which show up to 


10 Cf. p. 59. 
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advantage in the riddle. Adam, Moses, Melchisedec, Cain and Abel, 
Elijah and Enoch, Jacob and Esau, Jesus, and John the Baptist are 
stock figures. Certain subjects bob up repeatedly: Adam’s age, his 
children, his sins; Moses’ grave; Noah’s planting of the vines, his age; 
Melchisedec variously as the first bishop or the first to celebrate mass. 
“Who was born and did not die?” and ‘‘Who died but was not born?” 
are met with in virtually every manuscript. Familiarity with the for- 
mula must have led to contempt, for the answers are frequently con- 
fused to the point of absurdity. Not infrequently an element of humor 
is apparent—witness the appellations “Joca’” and ‘‘Demaundes 
joyous.” 

I cannot trace the ancestry of these Swedish-Latin riddles. In form 
and wording they are similar to the Biblical riddles of other countries, 
without corresponding in sequence or content to any one Continental 
source known to the writer. Four of the riddles (Nos. 6, 9, 10, 11) are 
based upon the New Testament, the other seven upon the Old Testa- 
ment—a proportion which is in keeping with the tradition of the type. 
One notes that without exception they deal with persons rather than 
with things. The last riddle is a statement, the refutation of which 
contrasts with the terseness of the preceding answers.” The solution, 
in this case, is twice labeled as such. The annotations may well have 
been copied from another Swedish manuscript, but it is more likely 
that they were not borrowed from any one source, but were noted 
down on the spur of the moment upon the first convenient parchment 
by some fourteenth-century cleric fresh from a journey or from a glad 
round of story-telling with his brother-monks."* 

In the main, the text is good, with insignificant lacunae in lines 2, 
3, 13. The lower half of the parchment, containing the gloss, is ex- 
tremely faded, and this defect has invaded the riddles. The writing, 
all in one hand, is clear, the abbreviations standard and tolerably con- 
sistent. Three chapter marks are employed in the first line to dis- 

u Cf. Kemble, pp. 285-301. 

2 Such minor variations, apparently occasioned by the annotator’s preoccupation with 
the subject matter, to the exclusion of form, are quite in keeping with this type of riddle. 
The present one is presented more easily in statement form. It is possible, however, that a 
question has dropped oat here, inducing alteration of the form. 

13 These early legal manuscripts were privately owned as a rule. For the history of 


the text, consult the introduction to Westgéta-Lagen; see further V. Gidel, Sveriges medel- 
tidslitteratur (Stockholm, 1916), esp. pp. 193, 205, 260. 
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tinguish title, subtitle, and text. In line 10 appears a fourth, as if to 
emphasize the departure in technique embodied in riddle No. 11, and 
the second half of the formula, in line 11, is similarly distinguished. 
Zach sentence begins with a capital letter, but the usage is incon- 
sistent with respect to names: helyas occurs in conjunction with Enoc, 
David with golia, Johannes is capitalized once out of three occurrences, 
In Nos. 1 and 3 a plural subject must be content with a singular verb. 
The scribe has made a slip in Omnes Xristianus in No. 10. Observe the 
ablative form of Solucione, line 12. The punctuation is consistent and 
limited to periods, except in line 12, which has a double period used as 
a colon. The final period was either omitted or has faded out. There 
is an unnecessary period after helyas, line 2. 

The text of the riddles, with resolution of the abbreviations and 
emendation of the lacunae, appears below. It corresponds line for line 
with the original. 

§. Interrogaciones. §. Magister ad discip[uJlum: 4. Quis f[uit natus et 
non] 

mortuus. helyas. et Enoc.* Quis fuit mortuus [et non natus.] 

Adam.” Quis fuit natws ante patrem et matrem. Cain et Abel.° 

Quis fuit homo et non habuit patrem necque matrem. Melchisedec 

Rex.’ Quis occidit .X. milia vivorum in uno homine. David in 

golia.© Quis locutus est antequam natus fuit. Johannes baptista.! Quis 


® Gen. 5:24. In the version edited by Wilmanns (Zeitschr. f. dt. Altert., XV [1872]), the 
characters thus distinguished include John the Evangelist (p. 169). Observe the variants 
in Suchier, pp. 298 (Quy sont ceulz qui jamais ne mouront jusques a la fin du monde?), 459, 
and passim. 

bGen. 1:27. Cf. discussion and bibliography, Wilmanns, p. 175; Kemble, p. 203 
(‘Dialogue of Adrian and Ritheus,”’ cf. p. 325, ‘‘Bedae Collectanea et Flores’’): ‘Tell me 
what man died and never was born, and afterwards was buried in his mother’s womb. I 
tell thee, that was Adam, the first man; for the earth was his mother, and in the earth was 
he buried again.’’ For further information about Adam see Forster, ‘‘Adams Erschaffung 
und Namengebung,”’ Arch. f. Rel.-Wiss., XI (1908), 477-529, where a fine bibliography is 
listed, cf. Anglia, XLII (1918), 214 f.; cf. Wunsch in Arch. f. Rel.-Wiss., XII (1909), 160; 
R. Kohler, Kl. Schriften, II (1900), 7-12. Cf. n. c below. 

¢ Gen. 6:1, 2. Suchier has a longer form of this riddle: ‘‘Also the emperour hym de- 
manded: What was he that was born before his fader and bygoten before his moder, the 
iii. of the worlde he slew and had the mayden hede of his grande moder?—And the chylde 
answerde that it was Cayn ....’’ (p. 533; cf. pp. 226, 565). For a discussion of the earth's 
maidenhead, see the commentary to the ‘‘Demaundes Joyous,’’ Kemble, pp. 295 ff.; E. 
Nestle, ‘‘Die jungfriiuliche Erde,’’ Arch. f. Rel.- Wiss., XI (1908), 414-16. Cf. n. b above. 
See further J. H. Scholte, “Qui aviam suam virginem violavit?”’ Neophilologus, XIX 
(1933), 13-24. 

4 Heb. 7:: 

eI Sam. 18:7. 

t Luke 1:41. 
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fecit litem antequam natus fuit. Jacob cum Esau.* Quis fuit 

maior discip[u]lus quam magister. Moyses." Quis non manducavit 

nec bibit nec sanguinem habuit. Raphael Archangelus.' Quis 

est in terra et caput eius in celo. Omnes Xristianus.i §. Inter 

natos mulierum non est maior johanne baptista. §. Ergo johannes maior 
erat Xristo quod falsum est. Solucione. Ita debet solui. . Inter 

natos mulierum [non] inter pueros natos. Ht sic excluditur Xristus* 


«Gen, 25:22. 

b Num. 12:7, 8; 20:7—12. For this solution I am indebted to Rabbi Dr. Gerson B. Levi 
of Chicago. This riddle differs from the preceding in that it is constructed on the order of 
an equation with two elements (the double form apparent in Quis fuit homo et non habuit 
etc., is a rhetorical device only). It is necessary to demonstrate first, that Moses failed as a 
disciple or pupil; secondly, that he was successful as a master, or teacher: hence the two 
sets of passages. There may well be a simpler answer—but I am unabie to hit upon it. 
The writer would indeed be grateful for helpful comment and especially for parallels to 
this riddle. 

iTob. 12:19. 

i Sic! I Cor. 11:3. This is the only answer not referring to the name of a specific 
person. 

* Math. 11:11. Cf. the Castilian riddle cited by Suchier, p. 378: ‘‘El emperador le 
pregunta: Infante, qual fue el mas honrrado nascimienta de hombre del mundo que nasci- 
esse?——E] infante le respondio: El de san Juan Baptista, que nascio en las manos de nues- 
tra senora la virgen Maria.’’ In another riddle John the Baptist is favored with the 
“best father,’’ cf. p. 416. 
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THREE SONNETS OF THE SUN 
ROBERT VALENTINE MERRILL 


MONG the figures of speech which Petrarch contributes to the 
poetic tongue of Italy, that of ‘‘the lady as sun” appears some 
twenty-five times or more in his verse, under a variety of 

forms.! This sun leads him from darkness of soul, illumines his life, 
dazzles his eyes, and in general occupies in his cosmos the place which 
the celestial body has in its own system. 

Like other terms of the Petrarchian lexicon, this one has its impor- 
tance in the language adopted from their master by Petrarch’s 
epigoni in Italy and in France. Consideration of its use by Pontus de 
Tyard, Maurice Scéve, and Louise Labé may throw some light on 
certain problems of identification. 


Who the lady is to whom Pontus de Tyard gives the name of 
Pasithée (itself not uncommon in classical and Renaissance literature)? 


is a question the less easy to solve because there is no certainty that 
his love-poems and philosophical essays are in fact addressed to any 
particular one or two or three persons. The poet does, to be sure, offer 
a momentary lead in Sonnet LIX of the first Erreurs amoureuses,* 
where he observes that he dare not name his lady: 


Il me suffit, sans plus, que ie reuere 
Tacitement son tetragramme nom. 


1 Dorothy O’Connor, in her valuable study, Louise Labé, sa vie et son euvre ([Paris, 
1926], p. 148), observes some instances of Petrarch’s comparing Laura to the sun, and 
points out the frequency of the comparison after his time. A more inclusive list of his 
uses follows (the references are to the Carducci-Ferrari edition of 1915): IX, 10; XIX, 19; 
XXXVI, 81; XC, 12; C, 1; CXXVII, 66; CXXXV, 54; CXLI, 5; CLIV, 3; CLXII, 7; 
CLXXIII, 1; CLXXV, 9; CXCIV, 8; CCXXII, 5; CCXXVI, 4; CCXXX, 2; CCXLVI, 
10; CCXLVIII, 3; CCLXX, 46; CCLXXV, 1; CCCVI, 1; CCCXXV, 59; CCCXXVI, 10; 
CCCXXVII, 5; CCCXXXVIII, 1; CCCLXIII, 1. 


? See, for instance, H. Vaganay, ‘“‘Quatre noms propres dans la littérature. Délie, 
Philothée, Ophélie, Pasithée,”’ in Revue de littérature comparée (1935), p. 279. 


3 Les Huvres poétiques de Pontus de Tyard ... avec une notice biographique et des notes par 
Ch. Marty-Laveauz (Paris, 1875), p. 54. 
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But despite Marty-Laveaux’ acceptance of the lead in page viii of his 
Notice, a list of four-letter names will be useless here; Pontus is 
merely alluding to the fact that by long and widely-known tradition 
the devout Hebrew avoids pronouncing ceremonially that “ineffable” 
name of God which is spelled Ioth He Vau Heth. Pontus himself com- 
ments on an aspect of this usage in his Second curieux (p. 299° of the 
1587 edition,‘ though not in connection with his lady’s name. He 
does indeed at certain points in the Erreurs amoureuses® play on the 
word raiz in a manner which persuades Marty-Laveaux® that Pontus 
is there addressing a lady of the Retz family under the guise of the 
sun whose rays shine upon him; but his use of the pun here is no proof 
that she is to be looked for whenever he presents the word. Elsewhere 
he plays on retz in the sense of the net of his lady’s locks;? and a venial 
vagueness in spelling occasionally makes the word retz or raiz stand 
for the lady’s hair or for the rays of the sun. 

Pontus represents his lady as the sun some eighteen times in his 
verse—half of them in the first book of the Erreurs.* Supposing that 
he occasionally or even regularly refers to Catherine de Retz in this 
way in the later poems, as Marty-Laveaux supposes, does he else- 
where use this persistent figure of the sun to name by indirection an- 
other woman? One sonnet carries a certain amount of evidence that 
he does just this—and it may be significant that this sonnet is the first 
piece of verse in the collection to present the metaphor of the sun- 
lady. The eighth poem of the first book of the Erreurs is a formal com- 

4 Mario Equicola, Libro di natura d'amore (Venice, 1554), p. 309, uses the conception 
and the significant word: ‘‘Giesu Dio, & huomo lo innominabile Tetragrammaton fece 
uocale ** Domenichi mentions the ‘‘tetragramaton nome ineffabile di Dio’’ in Nobilia 
delle donne (Venice, 1552), p. 19. ‘‘Quintil Horatian’’ is acquainted with it; see Cha- 
mard’s edition of Du Bellay’s Deffence et illustration (Paris, 1904), p. 27, where Aneau 
reproaches Du Bellay for. signing his work with the mere initials I. D. B. A.: ‘‘Sinon que 
par aventure tu pretendes a te rendre esmerveillable par imitation du nom ineffable, qui 
est de quatre lettres, et pour ce dit rerpaypdupyaror.’’ See also D. Guerri, “Il nome 


adamitico di Dio,’’ in Miscellanea ....in onore di Guido Mazzoni (Florence, 1907), I, 
59, n. 1 and passim, for useful quotations and references. 


5I: Chanson after XX, sertine after XXV; III: III, X, chanson after XXXIV. 
6 Pp. xx, 247. 
? Erreurs, I, sonnet XXVI. 


8 Erreurs,1: VIII, XVI, chant after XXII, sextine after XXV, LI, LIII, LIV, LXVI, 
poem after LXX; II: chanson after XI, XX, XXV, XXVII, XXIX, chanson after XXX; 
Ill: IllI, X, XXIIII. 
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parison of his lady to the sun: the poet sweats and steams and is con- 
sumed by her as if she were the real sun: 


Lors que ie veis ces cheueux d’or dorer 
Tant gentement cette vermeille glace, 

Et de ces yeux les traits de bonne grace, 
Puis ga, puis lA gayement s’esgarer: 

Lors que ie veis vn souriz, colorer 
Et de douceur, & de pitié sa face, 

Qui en leur beau toutes beautés efface, 
Ie la cuiday au Soleil comparer. 

S’il fait que tout de chaleur siie, & fume, 
D’ardeur, & pleurs ma Dame me consume. 
Si par tout luit sa grande sphere ronde, 

D’elle le nom s’estend par tout le monde. 
Mais, eclipsant, sa clarté cessera, 

Iamais le nom d’elle n’eclipsera. 


Here the poet’s doubled insistence on linking with the soleil not mere- 
ly the lady’s person or powers, but also her name, suggests that he 
connects her name with that borne by the luminary. soLeIL is not 
itself a human being’s name, as by permissible freedom both raiz and 
relz are; but when Renaissance verbal plays are on the program, the 
place of anagram is not undignified. Its use offers the intelligible se- 


quence of letters LOISE L. 

That Louise Labé was the lady of Pontus’ early writings is asserted 
by Abel Jeandet,® though with no more support (despite his allegation 
of “de nombreuses indices’’) than the known association of Pontus 
with the Lyonese group, and specifically the sonnet—and perhaps one 
of the odes—with which he helped other admirers of la belle cordiére 
to adorn her slender volume of 1555.!° Boy, whose concern to safe- 
guard the reputation of Louise is somewhat perceptible in his inter- 
pretation of various texts in her volume, appears to deny the possi- 
bility of a liaison with the cleric; and indeed Pontus’ sonnet printed 
there almost ungallantly declines the honor of an attachment for his 
heart “ja mis en cendre.” However, what was true of him in 1555 


°J. P. Abel Jeandet, Pontus de Tyard, évéque de Bissy ... (Paris, 1860), p. 210. 


10 Charles Boy, @uvres de Louise Labé (Paris, 1887), I, 112; and Marty-Laveaux, p. 
226. Cf. Cartier’s ‘‘Les Pottes de Louise Labé,’’ in RHL (1894), p. 433, and O’Connor, 
pp. 164 ff. 


NIT, 81. 
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may not have been true in the late 1540’s; it may have been in fact the 
charms of Louise herself which reduced his heart to ashes incapable of 
a revived flame—and it may be, too, that his elevation to the dignity 
of protonotaire apostolique in 1552 counselled him a certain reserve 
in public attitude toward any flesh and blood lady. The whole situa- 
tion is hazy; but nothing in either Pontus’ or Louise’s life and works 
as known forbids the conjecture, evoked by the anagram in the eighth 
sonnet of Pontus’ first book, that he had at least a poetic admiration 
for the Lyonese lady at the time when the sonnet was composed. 


Of the somewhat large and varied band of admirers alleged or 
proved to have paid court to Louise Labé,” the one of whom in this 
respect most is known is Olivier de Magny. His visit to Lyon in 
1554-55 was the occasion for a brisk romance of which traces appear 
in his Souspirs of 1557 and Odes of 1559; while her second Elegie may 
well be a lament for his failure to return swiftly from his Roman 
mission with Avanson, and some of her sonnets are as likely to refer to 
him as to anyone else known. Despite the insistence on Boy’s part 
(II, 9, 134) on the high level of their association, it is hard to accept 
the idea that the sonnets are merely formal exercises in the art of 
versifying and grant no authentic view of her love for Olivier. Were 
the poems—the sonnets and the second Elegie—written to him? or 
indeed to any man? In any case ascription is made the more difficult 
by the fact that she allows herself only the slightest reference to 
identifiable person or situation. However, the similarity of theme in 
several of her sonnets with the theme of love-in-absence presented by 
the Elegie justifies at least the hypothesis that she had Magny in 
mind. Furthermore, he had contributed laudatory verse to the sheaf 
which decked her volume;'* Sonnet LV of his Souspirs two years later 
duplicates in its octave that of her second; and the ode A Sire Aymon 
in the Odes of 1559 is scandalously explicit. 

Without accepting Turquety’s and Blanchemain’s charming idea 
that Louise’s poetry was in fact the result of cooperation with Magny, 


12 Boy, II, 13 ff.; O'Connor, pp. 69, 161, 185; Blanchemain, Poétes et amoureuses du 
XVI™€ siécle (Paris, 1877), I, 77; II, 22. He reprints in this work his introduction to his 
edition of Les Poésies de Louise Labé (Paris, 1875), and that to his edition of Les Poésies 
d’ Olivier de Magny (Paris, 1876). 


13 Her sonnet “Od print ..."" (Boy, I, 124) is the thirty-third of the Souspirs. 
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one may admit the probability that it is he whose absence she deplores 
in a number of the sonnets and in the Elegie. But a clearer indication 
than has heretofore been observed is presented by the sixth of the 
sequence, itself again a “sonnet of the sun’”’: 


Deus ou trois fois bienheureus le retour 
De ce cler Astre, & plus heureus encore 
Ce que son ceil de regarder honore. 
Que celle 14 receuroit un bon iour, 

Qu’elle pourroit se vanter d’vn bon tour 
Qui baiseroit le plus beau don de Flore, 
Le mieus sentant que iamais vid Aurore, 
Et y feroit sur ses leures seiour! 

C’est 4 moy seule 4 qui ce bien est du, 
Pour tant de pleurs & tant de tems perdu: 
Mais le voyant, tant lui feray de feste, 

Tant emploiray de mes yeux le pouuoir, 
Pour dessus luy plus de credit auoir, 
Qu’en peu de temps feray grande conqueste. 


Whether it be day or spring that is announced by the “‘cler Astre’’ 
here, Louise uses the heavenly body to suggest the returning lover; but 
she passes at once to a more significant figure of speech in the com- 
parison of this lover to a fragrant flower. She does not name it, and 
by this time in the Renaissance one might expect a reappearance of 
the Anacreontic and Ausonian rose. But this is a woman writing to a 
man; the rose seems prima facie inappropriate—particularly when 
shorn of its usual Epicurean moral. 

The sunflower—soleil—might be in point; and indeed the reference 
to the sun-god’s forerunner Aurora strengthens the conjecture. But 
the sunflower has never been considered a fragrant blossom, and per- 
fume is here of the essence. Moreover, the metaphor fuses with a more 
literal image in the eighth line: Louise longs to dwell upon the lips 
of the flower in question. It seems that the notably fair and fragrant 
blossom is the man, instead of merely representing the man. If the 
poem were from man to woman, and if the flower were taken to be the 
rose, it would be in order to surmise a punning use of the correspond- 
ing proper name. Can the same method be used here? Is there a 
beautiful and perfumed flower that bears also the name of a man? 
Here the reader who already thinks of Olivier de Magny as the 
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object of Louise’s poetic devotion may be pardoned for remember- 
ing that commentators early identified Du Bellay’s mysterious Olive 
with an apocryphal Mademoiselle Viole: a parallel exercise in ana- 
gram presents the name of the violier or carnation (the name is at- 
tached by horticulturists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
also to the giroflée or wallflower, as well as to the stock and the 
violet-plant). If her desired flower is the violier, it seems that Louise 
has named her lover after all. 

A curious supporting passage appears in one of Magny’s own poems 
(Souspirs LVI), where he impatiently asks his lady—not here identi- 
fiable— 

Ne voys-tu point le temps qui nous suyt & nous presse, 
Voys-tu point cet cillet comme il perd sa couleur? 
Voys-tu point mon ennuy, ma peine, & ma douleur? 


Olivier seems clearly here to be naming himself by anagram; for 
eillet is in his day one of the synonyms for violier. The fact that he 
places this sonnet immediately after the one whose octave duplicates 
that of Louise’s second may indicate that he knew her to be familiar 
with the anagram on his name, and may thus support the proposition 
that she refers to him in her sonnet about the unnamed flower. 


Olivier de Magny anticipates Musset’s Fortunio in sonnet CLXX 
of his Souspirs, in which “sonnet of the sun” also he may be discreetly 
presenting the lady’s name which he professes to conceal: 


Je uouldroy bien chanter les louanges de celle 
Par laquelle mon heur me fait egal aux dieux, 
Et par qui le tourment m’est plaisir gracieux, 
Tant elle est douce, honneste et gente demoiselle. 
Mais je crain que mon stille et ma voix ne soit telle 
Qu’il la fault pour chanter subjet si precieux, 
Et qu’en taschant la dire et la loger aux cieux, 
Je ne face son bruyt et sa gloire moins belle. 
Toutesfois le vouloir cestuy la reeommande 
Qui s’enflamme I’esprit d’une entreprise grande, 
Et un soleil si beau ne peut estre obscurcy. 
Je veux doncques chanter ses beautez sur ma lyre, 
Et si son mon par moy n’est assez esclercy, 
J’allegeray au moins quelque peu mon martire. 
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Olivier is evidently playing on a name here as Pontus de Tyard did 
in the first “sonnet of the sun” under consideration; and he takes 
a Puckish delight in revealing by indirection a name which he pro- 
fesses not to dare expose to the world. 


This study, then, submits and modestly supports the following 
propositions concerning Louise Labé: (1) that to her Pontus de 
Tyard directs at least one and possibly more of his earlier poems, 
albeit he does not thereby significantly illuminate for us the vague 
figure of his Pasithée; (2) that she actually designates Olivier de 
Magny as the object of her affections in one of her sonnets, confirming 
to that extent a tradition which apparently began as early as the 
Epistre a ses amis contributed to her volume and has been extrava- 
gantly embroidered since that time; (3) that it is she whom Olivier 
de Magny celebrates in at least one of his Souspirs not hitherto 
studied for its biographical significance. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 























THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN 


THEODORE SPENCER 


I 


OR ABOUT a hundred years critical opinion has been divided 

as to whether Shakespeare did or did not write a large part of 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. The play was entered on the Station- 
ers’ Register in 1634 as “by John Fletcher and William Shakespeare,” 
and the quarto was printed in the same year with their names on the 
title-page. But the play does not occur in any of the Shakespeare 
folios, and though Fletcher’s style is unmistakably present, in the so- 
called Shakespearean scenes there are characteristics which to many 
readers have seemed un-Shakespearean. Professor Tucker Brooke 
sums up the negative case: ‘“When we consider individually the parts 
of The Two Noble Kinsmen which have been ascribed to Shakespeare, 
we find invariably that each act, scene or verse falls just short of what 
it should be. Always there is the strong Shakespearean reminiscence, 
but nowhere the full and perfect reality that we could swear to.’”! Con- 
sequently other authors, especially Massinger, have been suggested 
for these scenes, and the play is ordinarily omitted from Shakespeare’s 
collected works.? 

But there is opinion of equal weight on the other side, and it is, I 
believe, now generally agreed that Shakespeare wrote Act I, scenes 1-3; 
Act III, seene 1; Act V, except scene 2, and possibly more, and that he 
was equally responsible with Fletcher for the characterization and the 


1 Shakespeare apocrypha (Oxford, 1908), p. xliii. 


2 There is a good summary of the history of the criticism of The Two Noble Kinsmen by 
Henry D. Gray, “Beaumont and The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ PQ, II (1923), 112-31. 
Mr. Gray’s own theory is, however, one of the most fantastic of the lot. He suggests that 
Fletcher timorously began the play alone, then got stuck and asked for Beaumont’s help. 
Beaumont saw a chance of giving wider publicity to his recent Masque of the Temple and 
Gray's Inn, and started to assist Fletcher by inserting some of the characters from it in 
the third act; he also wrote a first draft of most of the other scenes. Before he finished, 
however, he got married and went to live in Kent, out of reach. Fletcher, in despair, and 
feeling quite unable to write the play alone, turned to Shakespeare. Shakespeare agreed 
to help, re-wrote most of Act III, scene 1, and brightened up the characters of Palamon and 

cite. But he too left town before he finished, going home to Stratford for good, and the 

lay remained largely as Beaumont had drafted it. 
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plotting. To my mind the matter is clinched by a remarkably able and 
interesting article by Mr. Alfred Hart,*® which analyzes the language of 
the Shakespearean scenes in the play in great detail, and by showing 
how closely it resembles that of Shakespeare’s other plays, makes 
Shakespeare’s authorship entirely convincing. 

That the play was written in 1613 there can also be little doubt: 
the inclusion of the characters from Beaumont’s masque of that date 
is strong evidence. As Professor Kittredge says, it “may be put im- 
mediately after Henry VIII.’’* Shakespeare’s share in it, therefore, is 
the last thing he wrote, and it may be of considerable interest to study 
the play in the light of that fact. We may be able, as a result, to under- 
stand more clearly Shakespeare’s latest style; we may be able to reach 
some conclusions as to why he ended his dramatic career when he did; 
and we may get a clearer picture not only of Jacobean drama at the 
end of Shakespeare’s career, but of the different ways human experi- 
ence can be represented on the stage. 


II 


The story of Palamon and Arcite, whether told by Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, or Shakespeare and Fletcher, is intrinsically feeble, super- 
ficial, and undramatic. For there is no real difference between Pala- 
mon and Arcite; they are both noble individuals, and the only reasons 
Palamon, rather than Arcite, wins the lady whom they both love are 
(a) that he saw her first and (b) that he had the sense to pray for suc- 
cess to Venus rather than to Mars. These reasons, to be sure, may 
have been more forceful in Chaucer’s day, when the courtly ideal of 
love still had some literary vitality, than they were in Shakespeare’s, 

: but even in Chaucer they are entirely external; they have nothing to 
do with character; when Palamon finally wins the lady, he does so by 
the help of a supernatural trick, not because he is the better man. 
Granted the outline of the story, anyone who tells it is forced to make 
the two heroes colorless and indistinguishable: should he do anything 
else, the story disappears. The same albinism extends to Emily, the 
heroine. She has no will of her own; if she should express a preference 


’ RES, X (1934), 





“Shakespeare and the vocabulary of The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
274-87. 
4 Complete works of William Shakespeare (Boston, 1936), p. 1409. 
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for either Arcite or Palamon, it would ruin the plot, which is based en- 
tirely on external motivation, and as a result she can be only a passive, 
if beautiful, doll, a shop-window dummy, forced to take whichever 
husband the gods decide. The whole thing is two-dimensional and 
unreal, a piece of tapestry, not, like the story of Troilus and Cressida, 
an active conflict. 

Chaucer, however, makes it very appealing, and after reading The 
Knight’s Tale, subdued by its grace and charm, we can see why an 
Elizabethan dramatist might think the story suitable for the stage. 
The opportunity, of which Chaucer takes such admirable advantage, 
for set speeches; the apparent, though superficial, conflict between the 
two heroes, the extension of their personal quarrel into a quarrel that 
involves the gods—all these things look like good dramatic material. 
Actually, of course, they are not, and I imagine that both Shakespeare 
and Fletcher, once they got started on their dramatization, realized 
that they were faced with a tough problem. They solved it very dif- 
ferently, and—as far as the immediate result was concerned, i.e., the 
writing of an effective play—Fletcher succeeded, and Shakespeare 
failed. The failure, to us, is more interesting than the success, but we 
must not be fooled by our idolatry of Shakespeare into taking credit 
away from Fletcher. The artificiality and spurious dramatic validity 
of the story offered a good opportunity for his accomplished and un- 
scrupulous talent, and within his usual limits he made an expert job 
of it. The Fletcherian parts of the play are first-rate theater; their 
contrasts and conflicts make an immediate and successful impression. 
The Shakespearean parts, on the other hand, are static and, though 
with splendor, stiff. They are slow, and dense, compared with Fletch- 
er’s easy liquescence. They have a deliberate yet vague grandeur, a 
remote and half-exhausted exaltation; they are expressed through a 
clotted rhetoric that is the poetry of a man who has finished with ac- 
tion. Their style is the style of old age, and the imagery is an old 
man’s imagery. Nevertheless, there is underneath a nobility, a con- 
trol, a mastery of words, however fatigued, which make Fletcher’s 
cleverness look cheap.° That mastery, and its peculiarity, its poetic 


’ De Quincey (Works, ed. Black [1862], X, 49), in his essay on rhetoric, wrote of Shake- 
Speare’s part of the play as follows: ‘‘The first and the last acts of The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which in point of composition, is perhaps the most superb work in the language .. . . had 
been the most gorgeous rhetoric, had they not happened to be something far better.”’ 
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success and its dramatic failure, its relation to Shakespeare’s work as a 
whole, are worth careful study. 

The play begins with an uninteresting prologue of a very conven- 
tional variety, a piece of hack writing (whoever wrote it) without sig- 
nificance. But the first scene of the first act, a scene which is unques- 
tionably by Shakespeare, starts in a fashion as characteristic of Shake- 
speare’s part in this play as it is uncharacteristic of nearly all his previ- 
ous writing. It starts with a pageant: Hymen and a nymph symbol- 
ically attend the majestic entrance of Theseus, Hippolyta, and Emilia. 
It is processional, static, dignified, in the manner of a masque: the 
exact opposite to the opening of The Tempest, where all is action and 
excitement. It is the kind of thing that in an earlier play Shakespeare 
would have saved for a later scene, after the interest of the audience 
had been aroused by a personality or a conflict. And the entrance of 
these three chief characters is followed not by speech, but by a song: 

Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 

But in their hue; 
Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 


Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint 
And sweet thyme true— 


It is a song about flowers, echoing the subject matter of Perdita’s 
flower speeches in the fourth act of The Winter’s Tale, and with a 
reminiscence, it seems, of the tone of The Phoenix and the Turtle: 


The crow, the sland’rous cuckoo, nor 
The boding raven, nor chough hoar, 
Nor chatt’ring pie 
May on our bridehouse perch or sing, 
Or with them any discord bring, 
But from it fly! 


Even when the song is over, and the semi-ritualistic, removed, pag- 
eant-like tone is established, the action does not begin vigorously: it 
still moves slowly, in a kind of dramatic pavane: ‘Enter three Queens, 
in black, with veils stain’d, with imperial crowns. The first Queen falls 
down at the foot of Theseus; the second falls down at the foot of Hip- 
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polyta; the third before Emilia.”’ And the three queens, thus disposed 
about the stage in a formal design, begin the dialogue rhythmically, 
almost in a chant: 


1. Queen: For pity’s sake and true gentility’s, 
Hear and respect me! 
2. Queen: For your mother’s sake, 
And as you wish your womb may thrive with fair ones, 
Hear and respect me! 
3. Queen: Now for the love of him whom Jove hath mark’d 
The honour of your bed, and for the sake 
Of clear virginity, be advocate 
For us and our distresses! 


Theseus, Hippolyta, and Emilia reply in turn, with the same formal 
grace, in slow rhythms, the courtly echoes of dramatic action. 

The queens request Theseus to do justice to their dead lords, and 
Theseus, interrupted in his wedding ceremony, is “transported”’ by 
their words, being carried out of the action back into the past. His 
speech to the first queen (ll. 54 ff.) illustrates one of the kinds of 
thythm which seems to be natural to Shakespeare at the close of his 
career. The thought almost invariably stops, not at the end, but in 
the middle of the line, there is a striking reliance on strong verbs for 
descriptive effect, and the slow lines move like figures in heavy gar- 
ments: 


King Capaneus was your lord. The day 

That he should marry you, at such a season 

As now it is with me, I met your groom 

By Mars’s altar. You were that time fair; 

Not Juno’s mantle fairer than your tresses, 

Nor in more bounty spread. Your wheaten wreath 
Was then nor thresh’d nor blasted; Fortune at you 
Dimpled her cheek with smiles. Hercules our kinsman 
(Then weaker than your eyes) laid by his club; 

He tumbled down upon his Nemean hide, 

And swore his sinews thaw’d. O grief and time, 
Fearful consumers, you will all devour! 


As usual with Shakespeare, the situation is generalized at the end. 
But the speech does not advance the action in any way: it is more like 
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the comment of a chorus than the speech of a protagonist, it is melan- 
choly and dreamlike. Theseus’ reflections about the ravages made 
by grief and time on the queen’s once beautiful face disturb him, and 
he turns aside—‘‘Troubled I am’’—abstracted by his thoughts of 
evanescence and decay. 

The ritualistic movement proceeds, and the second queen appeals 
for help to Hippolyta. Her speech, too, has a tone which is character- 
istic of Shakespeare’s final style. It is not, like the tone of Theseus’ 
speech, the tone of remembrance, or of reverie, though it is related to 
that, being also “‘nonactive”’; it is rather the tone of invocation, of 
apostrophe, of worship. It is again ‘removed,’ the tone of a looker-on, 
not a participant: appropriate as it is to the particular situation, it is 
also, one feels, appropriate to Shakespeare’s own feeling about hu- 
man experience at this last period in his life. Everyone who has writ- 
ten poetry knows that there are times when the tension of the im- 
mediate practical problem of composition is half-consciously resolved 
by a relapse or release into a semi-hypnotic incantation. The imma- 
ture poet will fall into an incantation borrowed from someone else; the 
poet who is ripe and rich in technical experience discovers in words the 
beat of his own emotional vibration, and will produce, when set in his 
maturity at a particular job, the incantation, the tone, and the order 
which belong only to him. These may be different at different periods 
of his career, but to a sensitive reader they are unmistakable. And 
there are, in the Shakespearean parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen, an 
unmistakable incantation, tone, and order: the incantation which ac- 
cepts illusion, the tone which has forgotten tragedy, and an order 
melted at the edges into a larger unity of acceptance and wonder. They 
appear again, in a tired fashion, in the long speech which Palamon 
makes to Venus in the first scene of the fifth act; in that speech, as in 
the speech of the second queen to Hippolyta, there is something 
trancelike and remote. In both speeches we feel a continuation of 
the mood of Miranda’s “‘O brave, new world,” and the rhythm of the 
queen’s words is an adagio rhythm, haunting, invocatory, spoken, as 
it were, behind a veil. 

As rhetoric, the speech is superb. It consists of a twenty-three-line 
sentence, the first nine lines invariably running over, to break in the 
middle, leading in the tenth line to a variation, with the pause at 
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the end of the line for once, which alters the flow and hence commands 

attention. And yet, in spite of its excellence, the writing is tired, the 

muscles behind it seem slack and old, and, like the speech of Theseus 
of I have already quoted, it ends unconvincingly. 


Honoured Hippolyta, 

‘als Most dreaded Amazonian, that hast slain 
Ler The scythe-tusk’d boar; that with thy arm, as strong 
us’ As it is white, was near to make the male 
| to To thy sex captive, but that this thy lord— 

. Born to uphold creation in that honour 
First Nature styl’d it in—shrunk thee into 
The bound thou wast o’erflowing, at once subduing 
Thy force and thy affection; soldieress 
hu- That equally canst poise sternness with pity: 
rit- Who now, I know, hast much more power on him 
im- Than ever he had on thee; who ow’st his strength, 
And his love too, who is a servant for 
The tenour of thy speech; dear glass of ladies, 
Bid him that we, whom flaming War doth scorch, 
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the Require him he advance it o’er our heads; 

: his Speak’t in a woman’s key, like such a woman 


As any of us three; weep ere you fail; 
‘ods Lend us a knee; 

But touch the ground for us no longer time 
And Than a dove’s motion when the head’s plucked off; 
}, an Tell him, if he i’ th’ blood-siz’d field lay swol’n, 
1 ac- Showing the sun his teeth, grinning at the moon, 
rder What you would do. 
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and Hippolyta so that, being the heroine of the play, she may appear 
more prominent at the opening. When she has finished, Theseus 
starts abruptly out of his trance, and in a peremptory tone orders the 


.-line wedding procession to proceed: 


1 the Forward to th’ temple! Leave not out a jot 
se at O’ th’ sacred ceremony. 
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But the queens delay him still further, in their eloquent speeches beg- 
ging him to bury their slain husbands. At first Theseus continues to 


hold out against them: 
Why, good ladies, 
This is a service, whereto I am going, 
Greater than any war. It more imports me 
Than all the actions that I have foregone 
Or futurely can cope. 


But they persuade him still. The rhythm of the first queen’s speech 
on this occasion is again the rhythm of invocation, although she speaks 
in a different tone, and from a different angle than before. She still, 
however, describes experience contemplated from a distance; as, in a 
sense, the writing of Fletcher describes experience contemplated from 
a distance. But, as we shall see, the distance from which Fletcher con- 
templates is very different in altitude, and in direction, from Shake- 
speare’s: 
1. Queen: The more proclaiming 

Our suit shall be neglected. When her arms, 

Able to lock Jove from a synod, shall 

By warranting moonlight corslet thee—O, when 

Her twinning cherries shall their sweetness fall 

Upon thy tasteful lips, what wilt thou think 

Of rotten kings or blubber’d queens? What care 

For what thou feel’st not? What thou feel’st being able 

To make Mars spurn his drum. O, if thou couch 

But one night with her, every hour in’t will 

Take hostage of thee for a hundred, and 

Thou shalt remember nothing more than what 

That banquet bids thee to!® 


Finally, Theseus succumbs; he will postpone his marriage and re- 
venge the queens, and he ends by saying—it is the third example in 
this scene of an un-electrified platitude: 

As we are men, 
Thus should we do. Being sensually subdu’d, 
We lose our human title. Good cheer, ladies! 
Now turn we towards your comforts. 


* This speech illustrates a peculiarity of the Shakespearean parts of the play: the num- 
ber of invocatory ‘‘O’s.”’ In this first scene, of 234 lines, there are 12 of such ‘‘O’s’’—a 
minor reflection of the general tone. In a typical Fletcher scene, II, 2, of 277 lines, there 
are only 4 invocatory ‘‘O’s.” 
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III 


I have discussed the opening scene of this play at length because it 
has several striking characteristics. In the first place, it represents a 
great elaboration, on Shakespeare’s part, of his source. Chaucer de- 
scribes the supplication of the queens and Theseus’ determination to 
help them in about eighty lines; there is no suggestion that they are 
appealing to Theseus on his marriage day, and there is no suggestion of 
the conflict in his mind between love and war. Chaucer is too anxious 
to get started on the story of Palamon and Arcite to waste time on 
any but the most necessary of preliminaries. Yet Shakespeare makes 
a great deal of the preliminaries: each of the queens speaks, each of 
the main characters responds, and there is an obvious, if incomplete, 
expression of a conflict in values. The value of war and the value of 
love, the standard of action and the standard of emotion, which, as 
Mr. Wilson Knight has observed, play so large a part in Shakespeare’s 
work, are here, in the mind of Theseus, deliberately presented, and yet, 
dramatically speaking, they are the ghosts of themselves. For The- 
seus’ queerly abstracted conflict between the joys of marriage and his 
responsibility to the queens has no real bearing on the course of the 
main events in the play, and the decisions he comes to are abrupt, 
apart from the action—if we can call it ‘“‘action.” It is as if Shake- 
speare had written the scene half automatically, recalling the kind of 
conflict which he had described earlier with passion and penetration, 
but which he was now using as merely the most convenient means for 
dramatic exposition; a remembered technique, with the emotional 
content forgotten. Technically, as I have tried to suggest, the scene 
isadmirable. The first queen is set against Theseus, the second queen 
is set against Hippolyta, the third queen is set against Emilia: each re- 
sponds to each, in a mounting rhythm, in a verbal counterpoint, like 
voices in a chorale; it is planned, deliberate and controlled. But it 
is not the technique of Julius Caesar or of Lear. If we imagine the 
scene on the stage, we see gesture rather than action. Drama has re- 
turned to its womb, and has once more become ritual. It is the dra- 
matic writing of a man to whom action has lost importance, but who 
is trying to recapture, for the immediate necessity of writing a money- 
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making play, the devices and the lost enthusiasm of a forgotten in- 
tensity. It is the writing of a man who has come out on the other side 
of human experience, and who, looking back, can no longer be inter- 
ested in what he has once seen so vividly and so passionately felt. 
The figures still struggling in the selva oscura are the figures of a pag- 


eant or a dream. 


IV 


Fletcher’s share in the play is very different. The emotional tone 
is not that of a man who has been through experience: it is the tone 
of a man who has never got there. His rhythms are the rhythms, not 
of remote or incandescent contemplation, but of the easy lullaby of 
sentiment. We are not abstracted or lifted up; there is no incanta- 
tion. Instead we are soothed, smoothed, softened. And yet, theatri- 
cally speaking, it is a great success; and only when we reflect do we 
realize that we are in so much smaller a dimension. Act II, scene 2, is 
a good example of Fletcher’s ability. 

Arcite and Palamon are in prison, having been captured by Theseus 
in his avenging war against Creon. They enter on the upper stage and 


begin discussing their situation. They are in prison for life, and all ac- 
tivity is over. ‘Here we are,” says Arcite, 


And here the graces of our youth must wither 
Like a too-timely spring. Here age must find us, 
And, which is heaviest, Palamon, unmarried. 
The sweet embraces of a loving wife, 

Loaden with kisses, arm’d with thousand Cupids, 
Shall never clasp our necks; no issue know us; 

No figures of ourselves shall we ev’r see 

To glad our age, and like young eagles teach ’em 
Boldly to gaze against bright arms, and say 
‘Remember what your fathers were, and conquer!’ 


The technique and the tone are typically Fletcherian: the great ma- 
jority of the lines end with an extra syllable; there are few of those 
heavy pauses in the middle of the lines which produce in Shakespeare’s 
latest style so rich and full an effect; all is languorous and gentle. The 
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tone, like Shakespeare’s tone, might be called remote. Yet it is re- 
mote in a very different sense. If we compare what Arcite says about 
“The sweet embraces of a loving wife’ with what Theseus has said 
earlier to the first queen (I, 1, 59 ff.), we realize that what weakens 
Fletcher’s writing is that he is describing something that has never 
happened. It is one of his favorite emotional tricks to project us inte a 
fanciful future, and then to melt us by telling us what may go on 
there in relation to the character who is speaking. For example, in 
Henry VIII (III, 1, 431 ff.) Wolsey speaks to Cromwell: 

And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, say I taught thee— 

Say Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

Found thee a way (out of his wrack) to rise in— 


There are a thousand examples of this kind of writing in Fletcher’s 
plays; this emotional tone is perhaps the surest mark of his style, and 
the falling lines, with their lingering feminine endings, fit it very ap- 
propriately. But, as far as I am aware, it never occurs in Shakespeare; 
Shakespeare has too strong a sense of reality. To tease our feelings by 


summoning up melancholy pictures of how people are going to behave 
when a character is dead, or to lament the loss of imaginary blessings, 
are not devices which occur to his more robust and unsentimental 
temperament. Fletcher, on the other hand, could not write an emo- 
tional scene without using them. They make an immediate effect on 
the audience, and we are moved by a vague feeling of rather compla- 
cent pity as we listen. Such scenes seem to have caught the Elizabeth- 
an ear at once, and to have held the affection of audiences for nearly a 
century. The emotion is so much easier than Shakespeare’s; it is no 
trouble to understand because there is no mental toughness or gristle 
combined with it. Fletcher’s share in The Two Noble Kinsmen is, as 
I have said, much better theater than Shakespeare’s.’ 

7 Once we become aware of this emotional habit of Fletcher’s we can detect his hand 
where we might otherwise be uncertain. For example, the beginning of Act III, scene 1, is 
unquestionably Shakespeare's; style, meter, tone, and vocabulary are firmly his. Yet all 


these begin to weaken as the scene progresses. We move from incantation to action, and 
Fletcher’s hand becomes unmistakable. Palamon (ll. 72 ff.) asks Arcite to fight with him 
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The rest of this particular scene is very cleverly written. Palamon 
and Arcite console themselves for the prospect of their long imprison- 
ment by thinking that they will at least have each other, and they 
work themselves up to vows of mutual affection: 


Palamon: Is there record of any two that lov’d 
Better than we do, Arcite? 
Arcite: Sure, there cannot. 
Palamon: I do not think it possible our friendship 
Should ever leave us. 
Arcite: Till our deaths, it cannot. 


But then Emilia, who is to be the cause of their dissension, appears 
below with the waiting woman, talking about flowers. Palamon sees 
her first and stands transfixed. Arcite tries to urge him on to further 
protestations of friendship, but he can get nothing out of him, so he 
too looks down at the garden, is hopelessly smitten, and a very deftly 
managed series of interwoven short speeches follows, in which Arcite 
and Palamon comment on the beauty of Emilia while she and her 
woman go on talking about flowers. When Emilia leaves it is all over 
with the friendship between Palamon and Arcite; they are both in 
love up to the ears, they can think of nothing but Emilia, and the 
scene comes to an end with their mutual recriminations, an ironic and 
successful contrast to their feelings toward each other at the beginning. 
This smooth and accomplished action is almost the reverse of 
for Emily, and the first thing he does is to project himself into an imaginary future, pro- 
ducing in the rhythm of the lines and in the minds of the audience that sentimental, un- 
real, and melting sensation which I have just tried to describe. 
“give me asword.... 
and do but say 
That Emily is thine, I will forgive 
The trespass thou hast done me, yea, my life, 
If then thou carry't; and brave souls in shades, 
That have died manly, which will seek of me 
Some news from earth, they shall get none but this— 
That thou art brave and noble.” 
Another sure sign of Fletcher’s hand in the end of this scene is the way Palamon and 
Arcite use each other's names when they address each other: 
O you heavens, dares any 
So noble bear a guilty business? None 


But only Arcite; therefore none but Arcite 
In this kind is so bold. 


“*Palamon: 


Arcite: Sweet Palamon—”’ 
There is something soft about this; it is the equivalent, in poetry, of the action of a man 
who, having mortally offended his wife, thinks that he can make up to her by stroking her 


cheek. 
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Shakespeare’s static pageantry. And the way Fletcher describes his 
two heroes is very different from the way Shakespeare had described 
them earlier, the first time we see them, in Act I, scene 2. The words 
Shakespeare puts into their mouths are not the words of sentiment; 
Palamon and Arcite are not like two graceful saplings, swaying in 
unison in a sentimental moonlight. They are a pair of moralists, with 
a strong sense of evil and a strong sense of indignation at the corrup- 
tion engendered in Thebes by their wicked uncle, Creon. What Fletch- 
er tells us about them bears only on the immediate dramatic situation ; 
they say no more than is necessary to put the particular scene across. 
But Shakespeare reveals their characters by their attitude to a general 
situation, and we are in a different, a wider world of perception. His 
Arcite and Palamon talk as follows: 
Arcite: | Dear Palamon, dearer in love than blood, 
And our prime cousin, yet unhard’ned in 
The crimes of nature—let us leave the city 
Thebes and the temptings in’t before we further 
Sully our gloss of youth. 
And here to keep in abstinence we shame 
As in incontinence; for not to swim 
I’ th’ aid o’ th’ current were almost to sink, 
At least to frustrate striving; and to follow 
The common stream, ’twould bring us to an eddy 
Where we should turn or drown; if labour through, 
Our gain but life and weakness. 
Palamon: Your advice 
Is cried up with example. What strange ruins, 
Since first we went to school, may we perceive 
Walking in Thebes! 
He goes on to describe how the soldier, dedicated to Mars, receives 
nothing but sears and rags for his reward. Arcite widens the applica- 
tion: in Thebes there is nothing good; it is a place 
where every evil 
Hath a good colour; where ev’ry seeming good’s 
A certain evil; where not to be ev’n jump 
As they are here, were to be strangers, and 
Such things to be mere monsters. 


They talk in this style for some eighty lines, and it is only when 
they are told that they must fight for Thebes against Theseus that 
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their sense of duty makes them cast off their bitter mood and find a 


solution in action. 

Now this is a very extraordinary way of presenting a pair of ro- 
mantic lovers to an audience. To be sure, it shows them as highly 
idealistic, but we have only to think of Romeo to realize that what 
they are being idealistic about has nothing to do with what is to be 
their predominant emotion in the action that follows. Romeo, when 
he is first presented to us, is an idealist; but he is a positive idealist in 
the sense that he is in a dream of illusion, and that his waking is the 
fulfilment of his dream. Palamon and Arcite are dis-illusioned; their 
view of the world they live in may be said to begin where the view of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes leaves off: in an awareness of the evil 
which conditions their existence. Their speeches are haunted by the 
ghost of Timon. But Timon looks back at Athens and curses its vile- 
ness as a result of a disillusionment which has been led up to by the 
previous action. Palamon and Arcite look back in disgust at Thebes 
before we have been given any satisfactory reason for their disgust. 
One cannot help wondering why Shakespeare should have presented 
them in so remarkable a fashion. Was he relying, in a fatigued or 
bored state of mind, on a means of arousing interest which he had 
found useful in the past, and was here repeating half automatically 
because he could not think of anything else? This explanation is borne 
out by the fact that Palamon and Arcite use, in their disgusted 
speeches, a rather stock set of images and comparisons. The hard lot 
of the unrewarded soldier is an Elizabethan commonplace; so is the 
foolishness, described by Palamon, of contemporary fashions in dress; 
and the shocking difference between what seems and what is, which 
Palamon emphasizes in the speech I have just quoted, is one of the 
main themes in all of Shakespeare’s mature work. In other words, just 
as we find, in the first scene of the play, the almost ritualistic manipu- 
lation of the ghosts of dramatic action, so we find here the ghosts of 
familiar themes, used as convenient means for exposition, but lacking, 
in the long run, the reality of conviction. Shakespeare, we feel, is look- 
ing back on what once mattered, but which matters no longer, and his 
description of the emotions of Palamon and Arcite about the world 
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they live in does not quite convince us because it no longer seems nec- 
essary to Shakespeare to have those emotions explained: they can, 
undramatically, be taken for granted. 


Vv 

Yet the composition of Shakespeare’s opening scenes consists by 
no means merely of repetitions or echoes of his earlier emotional 
grooves and dramatic triumphs; these scenes emphasize a positive 
value of their own—the value of loyalty. The queens are passionately 
loyal to their dead husbands; Palamon and Arcite, “dearer in love 
than blood,” share a common view of their debased country; the inti- 
mate friendship of Theseus and Pirithous is richly described (I, 3, 41): 


Their knot of love 
Tied, weav’d, entangled, with so true, so long, 
And with a finger of so deep a cunning, 
May be outworn, never undone— 


and the first (if only) human, individualizing fact we learn about 
Emilia is that she once had an intimate friendship of a similar kind 
with a girl named Flavina who died at the age of eleven.’ “You talk,” 
says Emilia (I, 3, 55 ff.): 

You talk of Pirithous’ and Theseus’ love. 

Their’s has more ground, is more maturely season’d, 

More buckled with strong judgment, and their needs 

The one of th’ other may be said to water 

Their intertangled roots of love, but I 

And she I sigh and spoke of, were things innocent, 

Lov’d for we did, and like the elements 

That know not what nor why, yet do effect 

Rare issues by their operance, our souls 

Did so to one another. What she lik’d 

Was then of me approv’d; what not, condemn’d, 

No more arraignment. The flow’r that I would pluck 

And put between my breasts (then but beginning 

To swell about the blossom) she would long 

Till she had such another, and commit 

To the like innocent cradle, where, phoenix-like, 

They died in perfume. On my head no toy 

But was her pattern; her affections (pretty, 


8’ There is no hint of this in Chaucer. 
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Though happily her careless wear) I followed 

For my most serious decking. Had mine ear 

Stol’n some new air, or at adventure humm’d one 
From musical coinage, why, it was a note 
Whereon her spirits would sojourn (rather dwell on) 
And sing it in her slumbers. 


This charming, this delicious speech crowns the theme of friendship, 
already so clearly illustrated by Theseus and Pirithous and by Pala- 
mon and Arcite. But the theme is to be disrupted by the subsequent 
behavior of Palamon and Arcite; that is one reason why it is so strong- 
ly emphasized at the start. One of Shakespeare’s favorite dramatic 
devices in his mature work is to establish a set of values and then to 
show how it is violated by the individual action which follows. He 
does this in Troilus and Cressida through the speeches of Ulysses; he 
does it more indirectly in Hamlet, Othello, and King Lear; he clearly 
had it in mind when planning The Two Noble Kinsmen. But Fletcher, 
tied by temperament to the immediate and the obviously practical, 
was not concerned with such matters, and, when he took charge of the 
situation after the first act, the wider implication, the fundamental 
and general contrast which the story, in Shakespeare’s eyes, could be 
seen to illustrate, disappeared. It was not appropriate to Fletcher’s 
romantic and myopic vision. 

That Shakespeare should have so strongly emphasized the theme 
of union through friendship is as characteristic of the tone of his final 
period as his habit of breaking the thought in the middle of a line is 
characteristic of his final metrical technique. It is not, to be sure, quite 
the same as the theme of reconciliation, which we find in all the plays 
from Pericles on. But it is the state of mind which occurs after recon- 
ciliation. And as the vile picture of Thebes given by Palamon and 
Arcite is different, not being the result of previous action, from the pic- 
ture of Athens given by Timon, so Emilia’s account of her friendship 
with Flavina is different from the reunion of Pericles with Marina or 
of Leontes with Hermione. The union of Emilia and Flavina did not 
come about as the result of a dramatic process. It just was. Such 
writing, as I have already observed, is the writing of a man who has 
been through experience, for whom process and movement are over, 
who does not care about how or why things happen, as long as they 
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are. In such a state of mind one may plan dramatic action, in a rou- 
tine, habitual way, but one cannot put one’s heart into making it ex- 
citing. Another desire is much more important; the desire to contem- 
plate—not turmoil, or contrast, or fraction—which are dreams—but 
the beauty of the individual life itself, in a garland of flowers. 
O queen Emilia, 
Fresher than May, sweeter 
Than her gold buttons on the boughs or all 
Th’ enamell’d knacks o’ th’ mead or garden! Yea, 
We challenge too the bank of any nymph, 
That makes the stream seem flowers! Thou, O jewel 
O’ th’ wood, o’ the world, hast likewise bless’d a place 
With thy sole presence.® 
There is some uncertainty in the phrasing of Arcite’s speech; it has 
not the perfection of Perdita’s flower speeches in The Winter’s Tale; 
but the caught breath, the broken wonder, the magical invocation 
are still here, trembling through a shattered rhythm into words. 


VI 
There is one episode in the story of Arcite and Palamon which, 

unlike the previous parts, definitely demands the tone of invocation; 
it is the episode where the two lovers pray respectively to Mars and 
Venus for success in their combat. The scene, as was to be expected, 
is obviously by Shakespeare; it was his meat exactly, and he does it 
handsomely, in a manner that repays close attention. The first 
speech (V, 1, 49 ff.), that of Arcite before the altar of Mars, is a dig- 
nified and exalted piece of writing, and the familiar invocatory 
thythms of Shakespeare’s latest style are obvious throughout: 

O great corrector of enormous times, 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, thou grand decider 

Of dusty and old titles, that heal’st with blood 

The earth when it is sick, and cur’st the world 

O’ th’ plurisy of people! I do take 

Thy signs auspiciously, and in thy name 

To my design march boldly. 
This is more or less what we would expect in an address to Mars, and 
it is not unlike what we find in Chaucer. But when Arcite leaves the 


* III, 1, 4 ff. 
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stage, and Palamon takes his place to pray to Venus, we have a 
very remarkable speech indeed, so remarkable that it is odd that no 
one seems to have noticed its peculiarity. It is not in the least like 
the speech made by Chaucer’s Palamon, who praises the goddess, and 
swears to serve her forever if she will give him Emily. Chaucer’s 
Palamon is devoted and charming, his words are tender and youthful, 
full of graceful pleading. Shakespeare’s Palamon addresses Venus in a 
different manner—I give the long speech entire: 

Hail, sovereign queen of secrets, who hast power 

To call the fiercest tyrant from his rage, 

And weep unto a girl; that hast the might, 

Even with an eye-glance, to choke Mars’s drum 

And turn th’ alarm to whispers; that canst make 

A cripple flourish with his crutch, and cure him 

Before Apollo; that mayst force the king 

To be his subject’s vassal, and induce 

Stale gravity to dance; the polled bachelor— 

Whose youth, like wanton boys through bonfires, 

Have skipp’d thy flame—at seventy thou canst catch, 

And make him, to the scorn of his hoarse throat, 

Abuse young lays of love. What godlike power 

Hast thou not power upon? To Phoebus thou 

Add’st flames, hotter than his: the heavenly fires 

Did scorch his mortal son, thine him. The huntress 

All moist and cold, some say, began to throw 

Her bow away, and sigh. Take to thy grace 

Me thy vowed soldier, who do bear thy yoke 

As ’twere a wreath of roses, yet is heavier 

Than lead itself, stings more than nettles. I 

Have never been foul-mouth’d against thy law; 

Nev’r reveal’d secret, for I knew none—would not, 

Had I learn’d all that were. I never practis’d 

Upon man’s wife, nor would the libels read 

Of liberal wits. I never at great feasts 

Sought to betray a beauty, but have blush’d 

At simp’ring sirs that did. I have been harsh 

To large confessors, and have hotly ask’d them 

If they had mothers. I had one, a woman, 

And women ’twere they wrong’d. I knew a man 

Of eighty winters—this I told them—who 

A lass of fourteen brided. ’Twas thy power 

To put life into dust. The aged cramp 
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Had screw’d his square foot round, 
The gout had knit his fingers into knots, 
Torturing convulsions from his globy eyes 
Had almost drawn their spheres, that what was life 
In him seem’d torture. This anatomy 
Had by his young fair feere a boy, and I 
Believ’d it was his, for she swore it was, 
And who would not believe her? Brief, I am 
To those that prate and have done, no companion; 
To those that boast and have not, a defier; 
To those that would and cannot, a rejoicer. 
Yea, him I do not love that tells close offices 
The foulest way, nor names concealments in 
The boldest language. Such a one I am, 
And vow that lover never yet made sigh 
Truer than I. O, then, most soft-sweet goddess, 
Give me the victory of this question, which 
Is true love’s merit, and bless me with a sign 
Of thy great pleasure. 
Here music is heard and doves are seen to 
flutter. They fall again upon their faces, 
then on their knees. 
O thou that from eleven to ninety reign’st 
In mortal bosoms, whose chase is this world, 
And we in herds thy game, I give thee thanks 
For this fair token; which being laid unto 
Mine innocent true heart, arms in assurance 
My body to this business. 

I have quoted the whole of this speech because its peculiarity can 
only be fully seen if all of it is taken into account. It is divided into 
three main parts: the first describes the effects of Venus, the second 
describes the purity of Palamon, the third is a final invocation in (as 
usual) generalized terms, which unites the other two. But what ex- 
traordinary images, for a prayer to Venus, the speech contains! We 
are first told that love affects a man of seventy, then that it affects a 
man of eighty, and finally that it affects a man of ninety. The em- 
phasis is, throughout, on old age, and the result is that what impresses 
us, after reading or hearing the speech, is not the power of love, but a 
series of images of decay. The speech accomplishes the reverse of 
what is intended; the negatives dominate the positives; it is, as it were, 
poetry inside out. The cripple and his crutch, the “polled bachelor’ 
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of seventy, his hoarse throat abusing “young lays of love,” the gouty 
old man of eighty with his foot screwed around and his eyes con- 
vulsed—such are the vivid pictures that remain in the mind. And even 
if we think of these ancient wrecks as being rejuvenated by love, the 
process is not an agreeable one. The flames of love scorch more than 
the sun; the yoke of love, while it seems like a wreath of roses, is ac- 
tually heavier than lead and stings more than nettles. And as Pala- 
mon goes on to describe his own purity, and his avoidance of the way 
society in general treats love, we notice, not his avoidance, but rather 
the things he avoids—the liberal wits, the simp’ring sirs, and the large 
confessors. So that when, toward the end of the speech, Palamon calls 
Venus a “‘soft-sweet goddess,”’ we are surprised ; hardly anything he has 
previously told us about her has prepared us for such a description. 

This speech is interesting in yet another fashion. For it is a mixture, 
not quite fused, of the two moods which we have already seen as pre- 
dominant in Shakespeare’s part of the play: the invocatory mood of 
Arcite’s speech in Act III to the imagined Emilia, and the satirical 
mood of Arcite’s and Palamon’s speeches about Thebes in Act I. As it 
begins we are once more caught by the echo of that indescribable slow 
magic, that rich exalted wonder of the final style: 

who hast power 


To call the fiercest tyrant from his rage, 
And weep unto a girl. 


But it is not sustained, and Shakespeare calls back, with a good deal of 
inappropriateness, the ghost of his almost forgotten mood of disillu- 
sionment to fill out the remaining lines. He does not seem, in other 
words, to be interested in writing for Palamon the kind of speech which 
Palamon—eager and ardent with young love—should speak. Writing 
rapidly, as it is likely he did, to get a job finished, he relied on habitual 
tones and habitual rhythms, using the artifice of long practice without 
the intensity of the appropriately dramatic emotion. 

But Emilia’s speech to Diana, which follows Palamon’s to Venus, is 
eminently appropriate, and it is significant that Emilia must pray 
“‘bride-habited, but maiden-hearted,’’ and without passion to her 
“sacred, silver mistress.” Hers is a prayer with which reality has 
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nothing to do, for it cannot, under the circumstances, be granted. 
And here Shakespeare’s words fit their occasion admirably: 

O sacred, shadowy, cold, and constant queen, 

Abandoner of revels, mute, contemplative, 

Sweet, solitary, white as chaste, and pure 

As wind-fann’d snow .... 

I here, thy priest, 
Am humbled fore thine altar. 


VII 

The rest of the play—the sub-plot of the jailer’s daughter who goes 
mad for love of Palamon, the meeting of Palamon and Arcite in the 
forest, the entertainment given to Theseus by the yokels, and the 
denouement—all this moves competently and swiftly; situation rather 
than character is emphasized, the style is clear and easily understood, 
and it was doubtless entirely successful on the stage. Now and then 
we recognize Shakespeare’s hand, as in the extremely vivid account, 
in the last scene, of the rearing horse that killed Arcite, but most of it 
is Fletcher’s, and, for our present purposes, not worth careful analy- 
sis. 
The Shakespearean parts of the play, however—as I hope I have 
shown—are worth careful analysis, for they illustrate what was hap- 
pening to Shakespeare at the end of his career more clearly than any- 
thing in The Tempest or Henry VIII. The most striking fact that 
stands out is that Shakespeare seems no longer tc be interested in proc- 
ess or in change and hence is no longer interested in the development 
of character. Whether he wrote the lines or not, what is apparently his 
state of mind is summed up in Theseus’ address to the gods in the last 
speech of the play: 

Let us be thankful 
For that which is, and with you leave dispute 
That are above our question. 


And in this acceptance of “that which is,”’ there is a mingling—it is 
of course inevitable—of an awareness of good and an awareness of 
evil, the one felt almost ecstatically, though never, as in The Winter’s 
Tale, entirely so; the other felt as being continually in the background, 
though never pressing into the immediate situation. The speeches of 
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Theseus, of the queens, of Palamon and Arcite are contemplative, not 
active, and what change occurs in the main characters is very super- 
ficial. The story itself, to be sure, demands remoteness, a pageant- 
like treatment, and a slighting of differences in character, but though 
Shakespeare must obviously have seen this, his seeing it does not satis- 
factorily account for the almost unnecessary stasis of his presentation. 
Nor does it account for the incompleteness of much of the actual writ- 
ing. Professor Tucker Brooke is right when he speaks of each act, 
scene, or verse falling “just short of what it should be.” Professor 
Brooke thinks that this means that Shakespeare could not have writ- 
ten those acts or scenes, but that is not a necessary conclusion. It 
means more probably that he was no longer fully interested in wha 
he was doing. The style of the Shakespearean parts of The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, as Palamon’s address to Venus 30 clearly shows, is the style 
of an old man, a style that reveals, to be sure, an expert technique in 
handling words, and a mastery of incantation, but which has little con- 
cern for the tricks that would please an audience, and whichis, in a sense, 
dramatically stagnant. After studying Shakespeare’s part of the play, 
we feel that his return to Stratford and his abandonment of writing 
were almost inevitable. In fact, it is possible to wonder whether his 
retirement was entirely voluntary. The shareholders in the Globe 
knew what the public wanted; the differences between Shakespeare’s 
slow pageantry—its faded, difficult magnificence, its elaborate remote- 
ness—and Fletcher’s easy, accomplished manipulation, were clear 
enough to anyone with an eye on the box office: Fletcher’s style was 
obviously much better adapted to the increasing superficiality of the 
popular taste. One can even imagine a deputation calling on Shake- 
speare—it is not an agreeable thought—to suggest that, all things con- 
sidered, it would be wise to go home and write no more. 
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FIELDING’S LAST SEASON WITH THE 
HAYMARKET THEATRE 


EMMETT L. AVERY 


MONG the most interesting years of Henry Fielding’s life are 
those he spent as a young playwright in London, a period in 
which he not only wrote for the stage but also became a pro- 

ducer of his own plays in the New Theatre in the Haymarket until the 
Licensing Act of 1737 cut short his dramatic career. Yet the later 
years of his dramatic activities have been more difficult to follow clear- 
ly than the earlier, partly because of the obscurity and fluctuating 
fortunes of this small theater; in fact, much of the story of its seasonal 
activities has remained incomplete and conjectural. More light can 
now be thrown upon Fielding’s pursuits in the spring of 1737, the 
crucial and final year of his dramatist-manager role, from material 
appearing in the columns of the Daily advertiser, a newspaper which 
regularly carried the advertisements of this theater but which, I be- 
lieve, has not hitherto been examined for information about either 
Henry Fielding or the Haymarket theater.' From this periodical 
comes material which supplements the account of the Haymarket 
from January to May of 1737 as given by Professor Cross and other 
students of Fielding’s dramatic career, and which indicates that Field- 
ing’s satire on Cibber and his emphasis on political pieces were even 
more extensive in that season than has previously been thought. 
Even the time when Fielding again took an active share in the 
affairs of this theater for the season of 1736-37 has not been certainly 
known, and, although the Daily advertiser does not settle the question, 
it suggests that Fielding may have turned to the Haymarket again 
some weeks before Professor Cross has indicated. He has suggested 
1 The almost complete file of the Daily advertiser in the Library of Congress appears to 
be the only daily paper now extant in any relatively complete state which carried all the 
theatrical advertisements of the Haymarket from 1734 to 1737. Elsewhere (‘‘Some notes 
on Fielding’s plays,” Research studies of the State College of Washington, III [1935], 48-50) 
I have listed all the performances of Fielding’s plays which supplement those given in 
Allardyce Nicoll’s handlist for the period 1700—1750; in that list are the dates of the first 


performances of Don Quixote in England and The historical register, hitherto only con- 
jecturally established. 
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that after the failure of Euridice at Drury Lane on February 19, 1737, 
Fielding ‘‘took his failure in good humour, and fell back upon the 
Great Mogul’s Company at the Haymarket.’ Yet, according to the 
Daily advertiser, it is clear that the Haymarket had opened its season 
a month before the performance of Euridice with two farces which, to 
judge from the advertisements, appear to be much in the vein of the 
satiric farces which Fielding brought so frequently on the Hay- 
market’s stage. The first of these was a piece called The defeat of 
Apollo, given first on Friday, January 14, 1737. Although Professor 
Nicoll, who lists January 26, 1737, as the first performance, supposes 
it to be a pantomime,’ it is more likely a satire upon pantomime, as 
the newspaper notices imply. First, there is the teasingly vague an- 
nouncement in the Daily advertiser for January 11, 1737: 

The Prologue to The Defeat of Apollo, which, in Compliment to some 
Gentlemen, was spoke last Saturday at the Rehearsal, encourages the Town to 
hope for what is new and entertaining, as Authors are promis’d to meet with 
a candid Reception, and as the Gentleman or Gentlemen who intend to open 
the House in the Haymarket give us to understand, that they will keep clear 
of all Reflections on private Life, however severely they may fall on publick 
Vice and Folly. 


The closing portion of this statement may be taken, one assumes, 
either as being said with the writer’s tongue in his cheek or as merely 
the customary effort to disarm criticism. Nevertheless, attacks upon 
“‘publick Vice and Folly’”’ had been the stock in trade of the Hay- 
market during Fielding’s previous years with it, and were to con- 
tinue to be. 

On the following day, January 12, the Daily advertiser continued the 
publicity campaign with a few more details of what The defeat of 
Apollo was like: 

. ... [it] proves to be a Satyr on the Rants of Poets, and on Entertainments. 
We hear from those who have been at the Practice of this Piece, that it is not 
ill wrote; but we are apt to think it is ill judg’d of the Author, to attack, singly, 
that Buffoonery which has prov’d too hard for, and in a manner banish’d 
from the Stage, the most valuable Works of our best Poets, or mangled them 
after such a manner, that were the Authors alive they wou’d be asham’d to 


own them. 


2 The history of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), I, 207. 
3 A history of early eighteenth century drama, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 1925), p. 370. 
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Nothing more appeared until Friday, January 14, when the piece was 
advertised for performance on that evening; with it was to be given 
another farce whose title implies more satire but of a different nature: 

Never acted before. By a Company of Comedians. At the New Theatre 
in the Hay-Market ....a Practice of a Dramatick Entertainment, call’d 
The DEFEAT of APOLLO: or, HARLEQUIN Triumphant. To which will be 
added a Mock-Tragedy, call’d The Fatt of Bos, alias GIN..... 


Here, then, were two dramatic topics common to both Fielding and 
the Haymarket repertory under his leadership: satire on pantomime 
and entertainments and on politicians. But little more can be said 
with certainty of these farces than that they were given again on 
Saturday, January 15, and Monday, January 17, and advertised, on 
January 18 only, for performance on the following day. On Friday 
the 21st The defeat of Apollo was advertised, but the afterpiece was 
The rival milliners, with no mention of The fall of Bob. 

Whether or not Fielding was actually concerned with the writing 
or production of these two pieces cannot be stated with certainty. 
But within a short time Fielding’s hand in the affairs of the Hay- 
market becomes clear again, and from early February to late May he 
was bringing on the stage one piece after another satirizing politics, 
amusements, and Cibber, all culminating in a theatrical hit, The his- 
torical register, and in the Licensing Act. It is during these four 
months that the Daily advertiser adds detail to what is already 
known, and its additions may be most clearly seen in a month-by- 
month account of what appeared in the Haymarket. From the end of 
January to the middle of February the Haymarket was performing 
only old plays. But on Saturday, February 19, the day on which 
Euridice was making its ill-fated appearance at Drury Lane, an an- 
nouncement appeared in the Daily advertiser which clearly referred to 
Fielding. It was a letter to the editor: 


Str, In a late Paragraph in one of your Papers it was insinuated, that there 
was a Design on foot for erecting a New Theatre, which by some Wise Heads 
was suppos’d to come from a certain Manager, in order to revive the Play- 
house Bill this Session of Parliament; I think it proper therefore, in Justice to 
the Gentleman levell’d at, to inform the Publick, that it is actually intended 
for a Company of Comedians every day expected here, late Servants to their 
Majesties KOULI KAN and THEODORE, who in the mean time will entertain 
the Town in the true Eastern manner, at the New Theatre in the Hay-Market, 
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with a celebrated Piece call’d A Rehearsal of Kings. I am, Sir, yours, &. 
Agent for the Company.‘ 

There are two points of interest here concerning Fielding. The first 
is that the announcement, with its mention of Kouli Kan and Theo- 
dore, one of Fielding’s phrases for his troupe of actors, implies that 
even before Euridice had actually reached the stage, Fielding was 
actively planning his new season at the Haymarket. The second is 
that, if this announcement alludes to fact, talk of reviving the ‘‘Play- 
house Bill” (introduced first in 1735) occurred very early in the season, 
almost a month before the first announcement of The historical 
register and before any of the pieces appeared which presumably 
brought on the Licensing Act. A few days later, on Wednesday, 
February 23, the first advertisements of A rehearsal of kings appeared,® 
with the first performance scheduled for March 9. But the theater was 
not idle during the weeks preceding the arrival of the new piece. On 
Friday, February 25, Pasquin was revived for a single night. On 
Monday, February 28, two new pieces were performed: a tragedy, 
The Parthian hero, or, love in distress; and a ballad opera, The sharpers: 
or, the female match makers, both by the same author.’ 

But before A rehearsal of kings reached the stage, Fielding and the 
Haymarket took another jibe at Colley Cibber, one which has hither- 
to been unnoticed, I believe. It appeared in the form of a performance 
on Friday, March 4, of The life and death of King John, which was 
advertised with the following flourishes: 


As originally written by Shakespeare. Supervised, Read over, revised, and 
Unalter’d .... With a new Prologue in the Characters of Shakespear’s 
Ghost, the Squire, Mr. Student, and Mr. Bays, concluding with an Address 
to the Ladies of the Shakespeare’s Club. 


To the playgoers of London, especially those who frequented the Hay- 
market, the point of this announcement must have been clear, for 
back of this performance lay a number of events. It must be remem- 


‘I have not located the previous article alluded to in this letter. 

5’ The form and details of the announcement are much the same as those given for it in 
Cross, I, 208. 

* Professor Cross (I, 217) has expressed surprise that Fielding did not, during this 
season, revive Pasquin; the advertisements in the Daily advertiser announce four perform- 
ances of it from January to May, 1737, justifying Professor Cross’s belief that Fielding 
would utilize such a popular piece in his repertory. 

? Although there is no indication of the author’s identity, it seems probable that these 
two pieces were by Matthew Gardiner, for Nicoll (p. 329) lists two similarly titled plays by 
Gardiner, with first performances there listed for Dublin in 1740 and 1742. 
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bered that during this season Colley Cibber had attempted to bring 
his revision of Shakespeare’s King John onto the Drury Lane stage, 
and had, according to rumor, walked off with the copy from the 
prompter’s desk when he discovered that his revision was, in all prob- 
ability, to be damned.* On February 4, 1737, apparently before he 
had withdrawn his play but after he had learned that it was not likely 
to succeed, Cibber had penned a column-long letter addressed ‘“To the 
younger Gentlemen, Students of all the Inns of Court,” in which he 
had told the story of how he came to revise King John and lamented 
the poor reception which his plays always seemed to secure on first 
nights, although he consoled himself with the fact that “even 
Shakespear, Johnson, and Moliere, have often met with the same 
Severities.”” This letter, which appeared in the Daily advertiser for 
February 4, brought down upon Cibber a deluge of satiric thrusts,° 
and probably was the inspiration for the insertion in the Daily adver- 
tiser for March 4, the day on which the “Supervised, Read over, re- 
vised, and Unalter’d”’ King John was to appear in the Haymarket, of 
a long letter from the “Shade” of William Shakespeare addressed 
“from Elisium, to the Fair Supporters of Wit and Sense, the Ladies 
of Great Britain.” This letter, which praised the ladies of fashion who 
had supported Shakespeare so nobly,'° contained one paragraph which 
appears to be a direct hit at Cibber and his addresses to the students 
of law: 

My Shade, this present Evening, intends to visit you at the New Theatre 
in the Hay-Market, there, in the most suppliant manner a generous Heart 
would desire in an obliged Dependent, to pay you my Devoirs, and to intro- 
duce my own Play of King John on that Stage; and also to confront that Bard 
of Corinth, who I hear has been very free with me, as well as others of my 
departed Brethren, who if my Intelligence informs me right, designs to make 
a second Attack upon my worthy Friends the Students of the Law. 

Thus, almost three weeks before he brought on the stage his Historical 
register," with its satire of Cibber and his King John, Fielding took a 
fleeting opportunity to poke fun at Cibber. 


8 See Cross, I, 212, and C. W. Nichols, ‘Fielding and the Cibbers,”’ PQ, I, 284-85. 

® Nichols, pp. 285-88, quotes some of these attacks but does not appear to have seen 
Cibber’s letter. I have reprinted this letter in MLN, LIII (1938), 272-75. 

1° Nicoll, pp. 68-69, has quoted a few contemporary references to this group of ladies 
who were influential in getting Shakespeare revived for two performances a week, but he 
does not mention either of these letters. 

11In Act III Fielding refers to ‘‘Shakespeare’s Ladies,’’ this circle of the friends of 
Shakespeare. 
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In the meantime A rehearsal of kings was nearing performance. On 
Tuesday, March 8, the Daily advertiser carried an announcement of its 
appearance on the following evening and included not only an ad- 
vance notice of the forthcoming Historical register but also, in its 
opening sentence, another ambiguous statement concerning Fielding: 

We hear that the Great Mogul has acceded to the Treaty of the Hay- 
Market, which causes various Speculations. Our best Advices assure us, that 
the Town will be entertain’d there Tomorrow, by a Gentleman who never 
wrote for the Stage, with a new Performance call’d A Rehearsal of Kings; 
which will be immediately succeeded by a Dramatick Piece call’d the His- 
torical Register, for the Year 1736, written by the Author of Pasquin. We 
hear this has given great Fear to all the Pantomimical Houses in London, 
Southwark, Bar. Fair, &. 

In spite of its long preparation, however, A rehearsal of kings had 
difficulty in getting performed. On March 10 the Daily advertiser, in 
its news columns, told of its postponement: 

Last Night the Representation of the Rehearsal of Kings was disappointed 

by some Persons taking clandestinely Possession of the Hay-Market Play- 
house, who were about Eight o’Clock committed to Bridewell for the same. 
On this Account several hundred Persons were turn’d away. We are assur’d 
that the Publick may depend on the aforesaid Play’s being acted, as writ, 
Tomorrow. 
It seems unlikely that this delay was brought about by any legal au- 
thorities, even though on “Tomorrow” the play was “Put off, by an 
unforeseen Accident,” until Monday, March 14, for the play was 
actually given on March 14, repeated on Tuesday the 15th and Thurs- 
day the 17th. On the latter day a new farce, Sir Peevy Pet, which had 
been originally scheduled for March 9, was added. On the Saturday 
following, Pasquin was revived again, and A rehearsal of kings disap- 
peared.” 

In the meantime preparations for the main play of the season, The 
historical register, had been continuing. A week before its appearance, 
it had evidently been Fielding’s intention to add to it as an after- 
piece “a very short and very merry Tragedy, call’d, The DAMNATION 
of EURIDICE,’’* but on Wednesday, March 16, the afterpiece adver- 


12 Brief accounts of this piece appear in Cross, I, 208, and in D. F. Smith, Plays about 
the theatre in England (Oxford, 1936), p. 219; but nothing very definite is known of the 
nature of the piece or of its authorship. 

13 Daily advertiser, Tuesday, March 15, 1737. 
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tised was changed to the Fatal curiosity. The historical register began 
its long run on Monday, March 21, and The damnation of Euridice 
eventually became the “very short, but very merry Tragedy, call’d 
EURIDYCE HISS’D: Or, A WORD fo the WIsE,”’ advertised first on April 4 
to be given to April 13. During the run of The historical register the 
Daily advertiser contained little concerning the Haymarket except the 
daily advertisements of performances and adds little to what is al- 
ready known of the two farces. With a hit on his hands, Fielding was 
apparently content to let well enough alone. 

But as the season wore on and The historical register came near to 
the end of its run, Fielding added some new pieces to his offerings. 
On Tuesday, May 3, appeared a new opera, The sailor’s opera: or, an 
example of justice to present and future times, of which practically 
nothing is known. On Wednesday, May 4, a new farce was presented, 
advertised in the exuberant spirit which the operators of the New 
Haymarket so frequently showed in their publicity: 


And, a new Satyrical, Allegorical, Political, Philosophical Farce, call’d 
Fame: or, Queen Elizabeth’s Trumpets: or, Never. Plead’s Hopes of being 
a Lord Chancellor: or, The Lover turn’d Philosopher: or, the Miser’s Re- 
solve upon the lowering of Interest. The characters are, Sir Hardheart Pelf, 
an usurer, and Justice of the Peace; Counsellor Pleadwel, a man of Honour, 
in love with Charlotte, the Miser’s Daughter; Counsellor Never-plead of 
Brick-Court in the Temple; an Original Fustian turn’d Auctioneer, prepara- 
tory to a Presbyterian Parson; Mr. Jamaica, an honest Merchant, sent as a 
Vagrant to the House of Correction; Mr. Quidnunc, a very deep-headed 
Man; a Pack of Fashionable Ladies and Beaux; Famine, the Usurer’s Servant; 
George, Counsellor Never-plead’s Chief Clerk." 


14 It seems likely that James Lacy, who acted Fustian, had a hand in the authorship of 
this piece, for in a letter published in the Daily advertiser on April 30, 1737, he denied too 
well knowing anything about its author, its nature, or the manager of the Haymarket: 
“SIR, YESTERDAY I accidentally call’d at the Theatre in the Haymarket, and saw the 
Rehearsal of a new Farce call’d Fame, or Queen Elizabeth's Trumpets, which is to be acted 
there on Wednesday next, the 4th of May, for the Benefit of Mr. Lacy the author. As I 
am neither acquainted with him, nor the Master of the Playhouse, I cannot be accus’d 
of Partiality, in affirming, that I think this the best Farce this Age has produc’d. It seems 
to be writ in Imitation of Shakespeare, and entirely calculated for the present Taste. The 
Characters are strong, lively, majestic, and just; the Incidents natural and moving; the 
Stile sublime; the Sentiments grand, full of Patriotism; and the Catastrophe so masterly 
wrought up, that, I am persuaded, no Farce whatever, now acting will draw more Tears 
than this. But what affects me beyond all, was, the Zeal, the exemplary Zeal of a worthy 
Magistrate, who so strictly adheres to the very Letter of the Law, as to send a rich and 
honest Merchant, and Freeholder, to the House of Correction, as a sturdy Beggar, or 
Loiterer. I could enlarge in his Praise, but fear I may do the Author wrong, in raising your 
Expectations too high. See it, and I am convinc’d you will entertain the same Sentiments 
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On May 16 there was performed another new farce, The lordly hus- 
band, and added to it was a “Grand Oratorio call’d The Dragon of 
Wantley,” Henry Carey’s piece of that name, introduced here some 
years before the first performance recorded for it by Nicoll. It was 
given, in the flattering publicity of the day, “to a fine Audience with 
prodigious Applause.” 

The season was presumably nearing its close, although there is no 
indication whether Fielding intended to close in June or continue into 
the summer; nevertheless, he had not yet exhausted his program. 
Professor Cross has emphasized the fact that Fielding seems not to 
have been especially apprehensive even in May that there was any 
real danger of the passage of a censorship bill which would regulate 
the theaters." Early in that month he published The historical register 
and Euridice hiss’d with a prefatory discussion of the political implica- 
tions of his plays and with apparently no serious fear of proceedings 
against him. Further proof that he evidently was not unduly alarmed 
lies in the fact that toward the end of May he was announcing two 
more plays which were, in all probability, political and satiric in 
nature. Unless Fielding were so bold or so reckless as further to pro- 
voke the opposition to close his theater, it seems unlikely that he 
would knowingly produce more political satires if he thought official 
regulation was close at hand. The two pieces were announced on 
Wednesday, May 25, with the first of the two to be performed on 
May 30: 

Never acted before. By the Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians... . 
will be presented MACHEATH turn’d PYRATE: or, POLLY in INDIA. An Opera. 
Very much taken, if not improv’d from the famous Sequel of the late cele- 
brated Mr. Gay, with a new Prologue proper to the Occasion. And after the 
Run of that, the Town will be entertain’d with a new Farce of two Acts, 
call’d The kine and tiT1: or, The MepLArs. Taken from the History of 
King Titi. Originally written in French, and lately translated into English. 

There seems little doubt that to the Londoner of 1737 who followed 
the fortunes of Fielding in the Haymarket Theatre each of these pro- 
posed farces would possess political significance. Since Gay’s Polly 


of it, as do Your humble Servant, James Lacy, Alias rusTIan, alias sour-wit, alias—But 
hold :—If I should be arraign'd for the Murder of this Farce, so many Alias’s will half con- 
demn me before I am heard.” 


16 J, 222-24, 
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had been forbidden the stage for political reasons, the followers (and 
opponents as well) of Fielding would surely expect an adaptation of 
Polly (if adaptation it was) to continue the political satire already a 
notable part of the Haymarket’s offerings. More elusive is the pro- 
jected The king and Titi, whose background may be traced even if 
the farce itself does not exist. In Paris in 1736 there had been pub- 
lished the Histoire du Prince Titi, A.B., of which two translations had 
appeared in London in the same year. The Dictionary of national 
biography says that ‘‘Undoubtedly in the earlier part of the volume the 
characters might have been designed to flatter Prince Frederick, and 
to represent his father and mother in a very unfavorable light,’’"® the 
work thus possessing political potentialities. Furthermore, it has been 
urged that James Ralph, playwright, poet, and hackwriter associated 
with Fielding in the management of the Haymarket Theatre at this 
time, was at one time in possession of a manuscript history of Prince 
Titi, satirizing George II and Queen Caroline throughout,!’ and that 
at Ralph’s death there was among his papers such a manuscript. Al- 
though the Dictionary of national biography doubts that Ralph had a 
hand in the preparation or proposed publication of a manuscript 
based on the Histoire du Prince Titi, A. B., the proposed performance 
of a play called The king and Titi: or, the medlars in a theater operated 
by Fielding and Ralph suggests that there may have been some real 
basis for associating Ralph with the Prince Titi scandal. It seems at 
least likely that Londoners of 1737 who knew the implications of the 
story and the rumors concerning its use must have taken the an- 
nouncement of the play as the prospect of more politics on the stage. 

Probably neither of these pieces, however, reached performance, for 
on the day preceding the advertisement of the two farces the so-called 

Licensing Act had been introduced into Parliament. Thus, just as 

Fielding, still seemingly skeptical of censorship, was preparing for the 

performance of two new pieces which would probably have irritated 
the government, the censorship which he decried was rapidly becom- 
ing an actuality. And the Daily advertiser carried no more news con- 
cerning either Fielding or the Haymarket for that season; Fielding, 
presumably, simply closed the theater. 


16 XLVII, 223. 
17 By Edward Solly in Notes and queries, 6th ser., X (1884), 70-72. 
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The evidence of the Daily advertiser, which seems at all times dur- 
ing, as well as before, the season of 1736-37 to have been genuinely 
friendly to the Haymarket, gives a more detailed picture than we 
have had hitherto of the day-by-day activities of what was undoubt- 
edly the most lively and skilfully publicized of all the theaters in 
London. Not only did its season begin earlier and extend longer than 
was hitherto thought, but its repertory of plays was more extensive 
and more devoted to satire on Cibber and to political attacks. It con- 
firms too the impression one receives from following Fielding’s 
dramatic career, especially in his association with the Haymarket, 
that for his productions he seized upon whatever was timely and-of 
value as entertainment and that from his operation of the theater 
he derived a degree of exuberant enjoyment which the spectators 
must also have felt. Something lively and vigorous went out of the 
London theaters when Fielding was forced from the Haymarket in 
the spring of 1737 


State CoLLEGE oF WASHINGTON 

















JOHNSON, SMART, AND THE UNIVERSAL VISITER 


ROLAND B. BOTTING 


HE Universal visiter was begun early in 1756 as a joint venture 

on the part of Allen, the printer; Gardner, the publisher; and 

Smart and Rolt, the authors. The rights and responsibilities of 
each partner in the venture were set forth in a formal contract, the 
terms of which caused no little discussion from the very first. Until re- 
cently we have known only the rather bizarre features which Boswell 
reports,! but a few years ago Mr. Stuart Piggott discovered the orig- 
inal and summarized it for us.? It provided that Rolt and Smart were 
each to supply a third of the copy for each number and that each was 
to receive a quarter of the profits. Furthermore, if either of the au- 
thors was unable to furnish his share of material, it was his responsi- 
bility to secure someone to do so in his place. It was as a result of this 
last provision that Samuel Johnson came to be connected with the 
periodical. 

That connection is generally known; in fact, some of the pieces 
there published are among his acknowledged works, and he himself ré- 
lated in conversation with Tom Davies: 

I wrote for some months in The Universal Visiter, for poor Smart, while he 
was mad, not then knowing the terms on which he was engaged to write, and 
thinking I was doing him good. I hoped his wits would soon return to him. 
Mine returned to me, and I wrote in The Universal Visiter no longer.’ 

But when it becomes a question of what he wrote, then our ground 
is less certain. To be sure, earlier in the Life, Boswell notes that “all 
the essays marked with two asterisks have been ascribed to him,” but 
announces his confidence 
from internal evidence, that of these, neither ‘The Life of Chaucer,’ ‘Reflec- 
tions on the State of Portugal,’ nor an ‘Essay on Architecture,’ were written by 


1 Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (6 vols.; Oxford, 1887), II, 344. 

2 *‘New light on Christopher Smart,’’ 7LS (1929), p. 474. 

3 Boswell’s Life, II, 345. Gratitude, as well as benevolence, may have played its part 
in inducing Johnson to aid Smart; for Smart had advertised the Rambler most persistently 
in his Midwife. From October, 1750, when the Midwife first appeared, until August, 1751, 
each monthly issue contained a selected essay from the Rambler with some such footnote 
as the following: ‘‘A Paper publish’d every Tuesday and Saturday, price 2d., which is 
worthy the Patronage of all Gentlemen of Taste and Genius."’ It was through Smart too that 
Burney first heard of the Rambler. See Boswell, I, 208. 
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him. I am equally confident, upon the same evidence, that he wrote ‘Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture; being the sequel of a very inferiour essay on the 
same subject, and which, though carried on as if by the same hand, is both 
in thinking and expression so far above it, and so strikingly peculiar, as to 
leave no doubt of its true parent; and that he also wrote ‘A Dissertation on 
the State of Literature and Authors,’ and ‘A Dissertation on the Epitaphs 
written by Pope.’ The last of these, indeed, he afterwards added to his Jdler. 
Why the essays truly written by him are marked in the same manner with 
some which he did not write, I cannot explain; but with deference to those 
who have ascribed to him the three essays which I have rejected, they want 
all the characteristical marks of Johnsonian composition.‘ 


It is clear from Boswell’s words that what contemporary opinion there 
was on the subject was divided; but, since Boswell’s day, his decision 
has been commonly accepted. Thus the authors of A bibliography of 
Samuel Johnson merely summarize his remarks, adding only that 
“two asterisks are also subjoined to the Latin poem... . beginning 
‘Nequicquam Danaen includit ahenea turris.’ ’” 

At this late date it requires courage to question, no matter how dif- 
fidently, authority so sound and generally accepted as Boswell’s; yet 
the possibility must be granted, in view of our well-founded distrust of 
unsupported internal evidence or subjective opinion, that his percep- 
tion of ‘‘the characteristical marks of Johnsonian composition” may 
now and then have led him astray. At any rate, that question is raised 
by certain manuscript notes in the copy of the Universal visiter now 
in the British Museum, which suggest that Johnson’s contributions 
may have been more numerous than has been generally believed. 

On the title-page of this copy of the magazine is written the name 
‘Ann Gardner,” and later there are inserted the names of various men 
of considerable literary importance at the ends of many of the anony- 
mous articles. That this copy should have been owned and annotated 
by a person of the same surname as the publisher may be only a coin- 
cidence; if so, Ann Gardner’s ascriptions need be regarded as of no 
greater authority than those that might have been made by many per- 
sons of the time who possessed some interest in contemporary litera- 
ture. Yet she may have been a relative of Thomas Gardner, perhaps 


4T, 306. 
5 William Prideaux Courtney and David Nichol Smith, A bibliography of Samuel John- 
son: a reissue of the edition of 1915, illustrated with facsimiles (Oxford, 1925), pp. 74 f. 
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his daughter or his wife, and thus in a position to know well whereof 
she wrote. As almost nothing is known of Gardner, the question can- 
not at present be settled; but the possibility of some such relationship 
is markedly strengthened when one discovers that, on the two occa- 
sions when she ventures to write more than a name, she appears to 
have been in possession of information which only someone closely 
connected with the proprietors of the magazine could easily have had. 
On page 148, in the March number, appears “‘An elegiac song”’ which 
is signed by an R, apparently Rolt’s usual signature; there she has 
written “On the Death of Mrs. Rolt.”’ One is inclined to accept her 
statement when, in the April issue, one finds “Epitaph on Mrs. Anne 
Rolt, who died at Islington, on the 22d of Feb. 1755, aged 24. By 
Mr. Rolt.’’® Her other note concerns “Some thoughts on beauty, with 
historical instances of its fatality to several illustrious ladies in Eng- 
land.’’? Following it is no printed initial to hint at authorship, but, 
instead, the carefully penned note “‘Dr. B. to please A. G.’”’ On read- 
ing it, there come to mind the names of Ann Gardner, the owner of the 
book, and Dr. Charles Burney, a good friend of Smart as well as both 
Garrick and Johnson, who had both previously contributed to the 
paper. Perhaps it would not be too far a stretch of the fancy to see in 
this note evidence of a pleasantly courtly compliment paid by Dr. 
Burney to Ann Gardner—a compliment which the recipient relished 
sufficiently to take no little pleasure in making record of it in her own 
copy after the lapse of some fifteen years.’ Be that as it may, it is diffi- 
cult to escape the convictions that the initials refer to Ann Gardner 
and perhaps to Dr. Burney and that the owner of the book was a per- 
son sufficiently closely connected with the Universal visiter and famil- 
iar enough with its affairs to give her ascriptions weight and authority. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand how the writer of the notes 
should have possessed so much information as she appears to have 
had, why she should have retained it for fifteen years or more, and, 
most of all, why she should have taken the trouble to make the notes 
at all after a lapse of so long a time. 
6 P. 192. 7 Pp. 543-51. 


8 She refers to Johnson, Burney, and Percy with the title of ‘‘Doctor.’’ As Johnson was 
not honored with the doctorate until 1765 and Burney and Percy did not receive their 
degrees until 1769 and 1770, the manuscript notes must have followed the latter date. 
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Though a few of the essays and poems in the magazine are signed 
and some of them give no hint whatever of their authorship, most of 
them are followed by an initial or some such mark as a crown or a 
pair of asterisks to reveal their authors to anyone who had the keys to 
the riddles. And many of them Ann Gardner apparently possessed. 
In all, she assigns authors to forty-four pieces: seventeen to ‘‘Rolt,”’ 
all of which are signed by an R; six to “Dr. Johnson,” all marked with 
two asterisks; thirteen to “C. Smart,’”’ twelve of which are signed S 
and the other C;? five, signed G, to “D. Garrick” ; two, over the signa- 
ture P, to “Dr. Percy’’;!° and the one mentioned above, unsigned, to 
“Dr. Blurney].” It is to be noted that she did not have initials 
or other guides for all her ascriptions. Nor, once started, did she sim- 
ply go through the volume and write in a name wherever a particular 
initial or sign occurred, as might be expected from one who was being 
guided by the evidence of these marks. For example, she left several 
pieces which are followed by S or C without comment, and the same is 
true of a fair number which, on the evidence of the initial, belong 
to Rolt. She does not always supply Johnson’s name where the two 
asterisks appear, nor Garrick’s wherever one finds the G which was 
associated in her mind with his contributions. Seemingly, she noted 
the authors only of those pieces which for some reason especially inter- 
ested her or perhaps concerning the authorship of which she possessed 
particular information. 

Furthermore, wherever her knowledge can be tested, it appears to 
be correct. Garrick, for instance, she credits with the authorship of 
five pieces: the prose “Story of Amintor’’ (pp. 231-36) and four sets 
of verses: ‘The dying rake’s soliloquy” (p. 141), “To Mr. Hart. Upon 
his Academy for grown gentlemen” (p. 145), “An epitaph. Upon a 
clergyman passionately fond of music” (p. 145), and “A recipe for a 


® The titles of the essays are ‘Some thoughts on the English language’’ (pp. 4—-9); 
‘‘Literary observations” (p. 25); ‘Further remarks on Dr. Lowth's celebrated Prelections”’ 
(pp. 73-74); and “Some thoughts on a national militia’’ (pp. 166-68). All of these are 
signed with an S, except the last, to which a C is subjoined. Of the verse—all signed S—she 
ascribes to him ‘‘To health’ (pp. 140-41); ‘‘Faber acicularius. Anglice, a pin-maker’’ 
(p. 189) ; ‘“The tea-pot and scrubbing-brush” (pp. 191-92; previously published in the Mid- 
wife); ‘*The miser and the mouse” (p. 192; appeared earlier in both the Midwife and the 
Student); “‘Care and generosity’’ (pp. 282 f.; earlier printed in the Midwife and Poems on 
several occasions); ‘‘Ad cicadam”’ (p. 382); ‘‘Beneath this fragrant myrtle shade”’ (p. 383) ; 
‘The furniture of a beau’s mind”’ (pp. 429 f.); and ‘The forty-second Psalm” (pp. 471-74). 

10 Both these are verse: ‘“‘A Sonnet, after the Manner of Spencer”’ (p. 240) and ‘‘A Son- 
net. Occasioned by leaving Bath. June, 1755’’ (pp. 330 ff.). 
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modern critic’ (pp. 191 f.). Of the verse, all but ‘“The dying rake’s 
soliloquy” are included in the 1785 edition of Garrick’s poetical 
works."' Its having been excluded from that collection can probably 
not be considered conclusive against Garrick’s authorship; that may 
well have been due to its general mediocrity. In short, all available 
information considered, it would appear that Ann Gardner’s testi- 
mony is worthy of attention. 

So far as concerns Johnson’s part in the Visiter, that testimony 
agrees closely with what one would assume from the evidence of the 
two asterisks which have been traditionally associated with Johnson’s 
contributions. This mark follows seven pieces; of these, all but one, 
the Latin poem beginning ‘“‘Nequicquam Danaen includit ahenea 
turris,’”’” are marked by her with Johnson’s name. In other words, her 
evidence would admit to the Johnsonian canon not only the three of 
the six essays which Boswell accepts but also “Some account of the 
life and writings of Chaucer,” “Reflections upon the state of Portu- 
gal,’”’ and ‘‘The rise, progress, and perfection of architecture among the 
Ancients; with some account of its declension among the Goths, and 
revival among the Moderns,” to all of which Boswell specifically de- 
nies his blessing. 

To accept Ann Gardner’s ascriptions is also to illuminate the 
circumstances under which Johnson wrote for the Visiter as well as 
those of the onset of Smart’s insanity. It will be recalled that both of 
the authors contracted to fill a certain portion of the space in each 
issue and, if that were impossible, to secure the services of others in his 


1l The Visiter also contains ‘‘Epilogue to Athalstan. Written by Mr. Garrick’’ (p. 147) 
and ‘“‘A new song. ‘The Lilies of France,’ '’ which is followed by G. Neither is noticed by 
Ann Gardner; both are included in The poetical works of David Garrick (2 vols.; London, 
1785). 

12 Inasmuch as they may be by Johnson and copies of the Universal visiter are not 
always easily available, it seems worth while to reprint the lines here. 


“‘Nequicquam Danaen includit ahenea turris, 
Pervigil & latrat portitor ante fores; 
Nequicquam multo stipata satellite, semper 
Fida maritatum janua limen amat. 

Omnia fallentis lustrat postsczenia vite 
Jupiter, at cecas explicat ipse vias, 

At perscrutator faciles arite omnia nymphas, 
Pulchraque lascivum non latet ulla Jovem. 
Aspicias aurum—sese divinus adulter 
Letitie pretium prestitit ipse suz— 

Non des verba Jovi—novit que grata videri, 
Et mollis tangi, sit quoque mitis emi.” 
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place. Ann Gardner would have it that Johnson has one essay in each 
number from January through June. On the evidence of ‘‘An epistle 
to John Sherratt,”’ Professor C. D. Abbott has assigned January, 
1756, as the time of the commencement of Smart’s disease.!* Further- 
more, in the biographical preface of the 1791 edition of the Poems, it 
is related that Dr. Samuel Johnson “on the first approaches of Smart’s 
malady, wrote several papers for a periodical publication in which 
that gentleman was concerned.’ The belief which best reconciles 
these three statements in all of their particulars is that Smart’s in- 
sanity began between November 11, 1755, when the contract was 
signed, and a short time previous to the printing of the January issue 
and that he turned almost immediately to his friend Johnson to help 
him in what he hoped was a temporary difficulty. However, Smart 
was not then, nor for some time, totally incapable of literary work. In 
the opening number of the magazine Ann Gardner attaches his name 
to ‘Some thoughts on the English language” and the brief “Literary 
observations’’; in addition, “Stanzas, occasioned by the generosity of 
the English, to the distressed Portuguese” and the Latin ‘‘Arion. By 
a boy of fourteen” appear over his initial; and the “Secular ode. On 
the Jubilee at Pembroke-College, Cambridge, in 1743” and ‘To the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Darlington, on his being appointed Paymaster 
of his Majesty’s forces,’ though unsigned, are to be attributed to 
him. But even though he used earlier work to piece out what he was 
able to write, he was unable to fulfil his part of the contract; and thus 
early, Ann Gardner would have us believe, Johnson began to supply 
material, for this number “The life and writings of Chaucer.”” From 
this time until the completion of the April number, the condition re- 
mains about the same, Smart able to do some work and Johnson con- 
tributing regularly. The February issue has “Further remarks on Dr. 
Lowth’s celebrated Prelections’’ and ‘Reflections on the state of Por- 
tugal,’’ which Ann Gardner identifies as by Smart and Johnson, re- 
spectively. Besides Johnson’s “Further thoughts on agriculture,” the 


13“*The date of Christopher Smart’s confinement,’’ TLS (1927), p. 760, and (1929), 
p. 62; “‘Christopher Smart's madness,’’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 1014-22. 

14 The poems of the late Christopher Smart (Reading, 1791), p. xxi. The phrase ‘‘several 
papers,"’ as well as Johnson's ‘‘some months,’’ seems to imply more than the three papers 
Boswell believed Johnson to have contributed. 

15 See Correspondence of Thomas Gray, ed. Toynbee and Whibley (Oxford, 1935), I, 273. 
The ode to the Earl of Darlington was included in the 1791 edition of Smart’s work. 
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possibly Johnsonian ““Nequicquam Danaen includit ahenea turris,”’ 
and four poems by Garrick, the March number contains “A brief 
enquiry into the learning of Shakespeare,’ signed by an 8, and the 
poem ‘To health,” signed S and labeled as Smart’s by Ann Gardner. 
In the April issue she attributes to Johnson the letter “To the Visiter,” 
to which Boswell referred under the title of “‘A dissertation on the 
state of literature and authors’; to Garrick “A recipe for a modern 
critic” ; and to Smart ‘Some thoughts on a national militia,” the only 
one of the several pieces to which C is subjoined which she assigns to 
him, as well as three poems: ‘Faber acicularius,” “The tea-pot and 
scrubbing-brush,” and ‘The miser and the mouse.”’ After April she 
gives no reason to believe that Smart furnished any prose to the ven- 
ture; and at a generous estimate the rest of the magazine contains 
only about half-a-dozen pieces of his verse, some of which had been 
previously published. Evidently by that time his malady had over- 
whelmed him. Johnson’s help, however, if we rely upon Ann Gardner, 
continued until the June number, in which she ascribes to him ‘““The 
rise, progress, and perfection of architecture among the Ancients.” 
By that time it would seem that he had given up hope of Smart’s re- 
covery and that Allen had then told him enough of the nature of 
Smart’s contract to so disgust him with the venture that his aid ceased. 
Thereafter the editors—probably Rolt took over the burden with such 
aid as Gardner may have afforded him—plodded on through six more 
issues, using the few pieces that Smart from time to time supplied 
but relying chiefly upon extracts from other periodicals, such as the 
London gazette and the Universal advertiser, to fill the space which had 
been allotted by the contract to Smart. 

What contribution, then, has Ann Gardner to make to our knowledge 
of the affairs of Johnson, Smart, and the Universal visiter? In the 
first place, her testimony intimates that, though the onset of Smart’s 
malady was gradual, his condition was such, from the very beginning, 
that he could not carry on his share of the enterprise; that he never- 
theless worked intermittently, supplying what material he could until 
the April number was ready for the press; and that then his condition 
declined and he “ceased to struggle with the disease.”” This agrees 
well with the opinion, arrived at from other evidence,'* that Smart’s 
16 ©, D. Abbott, ‘‘The date of Christopher Smart’s confinement,’’ TLS (1929), p. 62. 
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madness came slowly upon him, at first being such that his family 
may have thought it only temporary and kept him quietly at home. 
Secondly, her evidence sets in even clearer light Johnson’s humanity; 
he was willing to aid a less fortunate man of letters from the very first 
number of his new venture and to continue his aid so long as there was 
hope of his early recovery and even until the June number, when there 
appeared to be none. Finally, it would add to the Johnsonian canon 
three new essays: “The life and writings of Chaucer,” “Reflections 
upon the state of Portugal,” and ‘‘The rise, progress, and perfection of 
architecture among the Ancients.” 

These conclusions, based upon evidence admittedly tenuous at 
some points, agree well with what we know from other sources of 
Johnson’s character and of Smart and the conditions under which he 
made his last venture into the field of the periodical. Whether or not 
one accepts them must depend ultimately upon one’s opinion of the 
credibility of the evidence here presented and upon his faith in Bos- 
well’s intuition of what is Johnsonian. 


Srate CoLLeGE or WASHINGTON 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


DONNE’S “FAREWELL TO LOVE” 


I should like to suggest that the famous crux in Donne’s ‘‘Farewell to Love” 
may not oblige us to emendation after all. The stanza in question appears in 
its original text as follows: 

Ah cannot wee, 
As well as Cocks and Lyons jocund be, 
After such pleasures, unlesse wise 
Nature decreed (since each such Act, they say, 
Diminisheth the length of life a day) 
This; as shee would that man should despise 
The sport, 
Because that other curse of being short, 
And onely for a minute made to be 
Eager, desires to raise posteritie. 


Mr. John Hayward, in his Nonesuch edition of Donne, says that taken to- 
gether the last three lines “are the most unintelligible in the whole canon of 
Donne’s poetry. .... Among modern editors Grierson alone has, by a bril- 
liant emendation, offered an explanation.’”’ That emendation is as follows: 

Because that other curse of being short, 
And onely for a minute made to be, 
(Eagers desire] to raise posterity. 


But, allowing the necessity of some change, Mr. Hayward “wonders if such a 
radical change is either justified or necessary.’’ And so he offers this emenda- 
tion: 
Because that other curse of being short, 
And onely for a minute made to be 
Eager desires, to raise posterity. 


For Mr. Hayward this change has a rhythmic advantage over that made by 
Sir Herbert Grierson, but it requires that ‘‘of’’ be understood after ‘‘because”’ 
and that the passage from “because” to “desires” be regarded as parentheti- 
cal. Hence the “sport” becomes ‘‘to raise posterity.”’ The chief point of 
Mr. Hayward’s disagreement appears in the following statement: 

Nor do I agree personally with Grierson’s explanation that “the other curse 
of being short And onely for a minute made to be”’ refers to the curse of mortality 
brought upon man by Adam. Surely these lines must refer to the short ecstasy 
of physical union: 

the thing which lovers so 
Blindly admire, and with such worship wooe 
Being had, enjoying it decayes, (Il. 14-16) 
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an act that leaves “Cocks and Lyons jocund,” but man in a state of “sorrowing 
dulnesse.”” And why, if the curse of mortality stimulates “(Eagers] desire” to raise 
posterity, does Nature decree that man shall despise that very reasonable desire? 

Donne’s meaning, as I understand it, is this: ‘“Unlike the beasts, man feels sad 
after the act of love. Why is this? Nature decreed that it should be so, and would 
have man despise the sport of raising posterity since the act itself is short and the 
desires that promote it are made eager by nature for a moment only; moreover, it 
is said that each such act diminishes the length of life a day.” 


But Mr. Hayward’s interpretation can scarcely be said to avoid the charge of 
involving Nature in contradiction; and if his change be allowed as the less 
radical of the two, it also upsets the rather obvious parallelism of “short” and 
“eager.” 

Neither of the emended texts seems to me capable of giving as satisfactory 
a meaning as that which the original may yield. There can be little quarrel 
with Mr. Hayward’s interpretation down to the question “Why is this?” 
Thereafter Donne’s meaning, as I understand it, is this: “If it be not that 
(since each such act, they say, diminishes the length of life a day) wise Nature 
decreed this, as if she would that man should despise the sport [not that she 
does]; because that other curse of being short, and but momentarily eager, 
desires to raise posterity [7.e., desires to increase and multiply, for only by 
multiplying itself can the curse of shortness and momentary ardor escape its 
limitations].’’ This other curse of love provides the reason for the necessity 
of Nature’s decree, not the reason for despising the sport; that is provided by 
the decree itself, since brevity is insufficient (proves to be anything but a 
restraint). The ground for Nature’s decree is suggested in the parenthesis, 
which makes each act of particular consequence to anyone concerned about 
the “damage” of love. Although Mr. Hayward ascribes this other curse to its 
proper object, both he and Sir Herbert miss the metaphorical significance of 
the final line, which, if I am not mistaken, predicates of the curse of shortness 
the desire to raise its “after time,” asserts that it desires to multiply its mo- 
ments. My reading is elliptical and paradoxical in a way that Sir Herbert’s 
reading is not, but it has the advantage of fulfilling the rule “Difficilior lectio 
potior,” and of applying directly to the nature of love, which Donne is 
analyzing. 

The point is that Nature decrees the curse of a sorrowing dulness after the 
act in order to counteract the other curse to which love is subject, namely, 
brevity, the effect of which is the desire to prolong its ecstasy by repetition. 
Wise Nature’s concern in the matter is man’s preservation, as the parenthesis 
“since each such act” suggests; so she decrees that the result of each such act 
shall be dissatisfaction, as if she wanted thereby to restrain man, since the 
very brevity of the sport incites him to repetition. Of course Nature is in- 
terested in multiplying life as well as preserving it, a fact which is allowed 
in the “as if” mood of Donne’s reasoning about her, but which is not an issue 
in the poem; she achieves both ends by subjecting man to the two curses of 
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love, which hinder one another: the curse of brevity demands eternal repeti- 
tion, the curse of a dull aftermath procures eternal dissatisfaction. Thus 
Donne resolves the paradox of.love in man, and the apparent contradiction 
in Nature; his conclusion follows: 
Since so, my minde 
Shall not desire what no man else can finde, 


because the act of love is such that satisfaction without a sense of frustration 
is nowhere to be found; yet he recognizes in his cynical last resort—whether 
it be that or merely a metaphor of futility—that sex may still be too strong 
for him. From the paradox that “enjoying it decayes”’ issues both the motive 
for indulgence and the restraint upon it. The words “enjoying it decayes”’ 
develop a nice ambiguity when we learn that not only enjoyment but even 
the enjoyer decays—a development which adds a somber significance to the 
“sorrowing dulnesse.” If the whole poem is considered, there can be no doubt 
that the primary meaning of “that other curse of being short’’ refers to the 
act of love; brevity is the other aspect of that disillusion which love, ‘being 
had,” brings with it—of the problem which Donne set himself in the second 
stanza. 

Donne has found love out; the game is not worth the candle; so the ‘‘Fare- 
well,” with its resolution, 

I’ll no more dote and runne 
To pursue things which had indammag’d me. 





Love under the curse of brevity, which obliges it to multiply its moments, 
seeks an addition of pleasure (by a subtraction from life) only to get, under 
another curse, an addition of dissatisfaction. Man is caught in a hopeless 
circle, for Nature (an oracle to Donne in matters of love) has arranged things 
so that escape is possible only through renunciation. 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON 
University oF CHIcAGo 


TOM D’URFEY AND THE GRAVEYARD 


There is a Pindaric ode of the late seventeenth century, formal to the 
point of being stiff, which deals with matters of state. It is not the sort of 
work in which one would expect to find romantic descriptions of nature; nor 
is Tom D’Urfey, the author, the sort of person one would expect to find in- 
dulging in romantic, not to say gothic, horror or gloom. Yet portions of the 
poem are an interesting link between older expressions of the romantic spirit 
and later ones. By “older” I mean the romantic, almost gothic, descriptions 
occasionally to be found in The Faerie Queene, and the quiet melancholy of 
“Tl Penseroso.” By “later” I mean the extravagant melancholy of the eight- 
eenth-century “graveyard” poets. Between the older and the later, D’Urfey 
seems to stand halfway. 
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The Progress of Honesty: Or, a View of a Court and City. A Pindarique 
Poem. By T. D. (1681) purports to be the pleadings of a reverend father 
(Honesty) with his erring son (Error), who unaccountably is impressed with 
his father’s obscure rhetoric in praise of a sound statecraft and finally de- 
termines on a better course of life. The poem begins in a mild mood of ro- 
manticism—mild enough not to be especially striking, but romantic enough 
not to seem incongruous if one met it in the works of eighteenth-century 


“precursors” of romanticism: 


One Summers Evening when the wearied Sun 
Was hastning to go down, 
And dewy Thetis th’ Ocean did inspire 
With gentle Calms to court his amorous fire, 
I left the busie Town 
To entertain my thoughts one hour alone, 
The winds to their deep Caverns did retreat, 
And only a cool Breeze 
Did softly kiss the Trees, 
To temper the past days unruly heat, 
A time it was when Nature seem’d t’imploy, 
Her self in general joy, 
And every thing was pleas’d in th’ Water, Earth and Sky, 
The wanton Fishes danc’d within their Streams, 
The Beasts unyok’d from Teams, 
Ran lowing to the distant Mead, 
To greet their much lov’d Mates to sport and feed, 
And on each lofty Tree or covert Bush, 
The Lark, the Linnet, Nightingale and Thrush, 
Did in their chirping language sing, 
Long lays of Love and of the smiling Spring, 
Of scatter’d grain near some rich Farmers house 
And of their Misses vows, 
Of Snares and dangerous Limetwigs then began 
That oft their Friends trapan, 
Here joint invectively they long divisions ran, 
And curst th’ unnatural Craft of silly, yet conceited Man. 


Aside from various devices which mark this as neo-classical verse, there 
is something of mood in it which is not remote from Thomson or even Gray— 
the avoidance of “the busie Town,” the calm of the cultivated fields at 
twilight, the complaint against the cruelty of Man in relation to animate 
nature. The next stanza shows a still nearer approach to one kind of eight- 
eenth-century ‘“romanticism”’: 

In the dark Center of a lonely Grove, 

For Melancholly fram’d and Love, 
A Rock there stands that props th’ adjacent hill 
Craggy and mossy made by unknown skill, 
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Of wondrous height and magnitude, 
Impenetrable Stone and rude; 

From whose aspiring top a stream did pour 

Swift Cataracts, whose fall and dreadful rore 
Wonder and Terror bore. 

Here Nature th’ Pageant Mansion to adorn, 

Its hollow Sides, had into Conduits worn; 
Whose depth and bottom none did ever see 
But only God and she. 

’Twas here her private Storehouse she did keep, 
Here mighty Treasures heap, 

Safe as in Neptunes Closet of the deep. 

I much delighted with the cool Recess 
Of this miraculous place, 

Laid my self down to rest and meditate 

Upon the Worlds and my uncertain state, 
And all the Prodigies of Fate... . 


Finally, at stanza x, the poet attains a mood and a diction which Gray 
or even Blair might have found comfort in—a mood and a diction for which 
D’Urfey, for his part, seems plainly indebted to The Faerie Queene:' 


Deep in a hollow, dark and dreadful Cave, 
Black and gloomy as the Grave, 
That never saw a lucid Ray 
Of the Suns face, nor cheerful day, 
But shaded o’re with baleful Ivy seem’d 
The Cottage of some melancholly Fiend; 
On whose top ever sate the ghastly Owl, 
Shrieking her baleful note and horrid howl, 
Far from the pleasing chirp of other fowl; 
Old Discord did with pale-fac’t Treason dwell, 
Near neighbours and much nearer friends to hell; 
There in a Grott where never leaf was seen, 
Nor any thing that’s green, 
But stumps of rotten Trees and Thorns that long had blasted been; 


1Cf. I, ix, 33-34: 








“Ere long they come, where that same wicked wight 
His dwelling has, low in an hollow cave, 
Farre underneath a craggie clift ypight, 
Darke, dolefull, drearie, like a greedie grave, 
That still for carrion carcases doth crave: 
On top whereof aye dwelt the ghastly Owle, 
Shrieking his balefull ngte, which ever drave 
Farre from that haunt all other chearefull fowle; 

And all about it wandring ghostes did waile and howle. 


And all about old stockes and stubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit, nor leafe was ever seene, 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. ... . : 
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Treason in darkness lay, his Lodging furnisht was, 
With Ponyards, Pistols, Daggers, many a Glass 
With mortal liquid substance fill’d, 

That Loyalty had often kill’d, 
When ne’er a Sword could do’t in Honour’s field. 


It should be unnecessary to single out “dark and dreadful Cave,” “gloomy 
as the Grave,” “shaded o’re with baleful Ivy,” “some melancholly Fiend,” 
“the ghastly Owl, Shrieking her baleful note,” etc., as the very diction of 
poets of the “graveyard’’ school, as it occasionally had been, to somewhat 
different purpose, with Spenser. The diction—and indeed the mood—speak 
for themselves. I do not argue that these “crepuscular,” at points almost 
“gothic,” passages were necessarily familiar to eighteenth-century writers 
who developed leanings toward what we now call romantic poetry of the 
graveyard type. For many details they could have gone direct to Spenser. 
But it is plain that between the time of The Faerie Queene and Milton’s minor 
poems, and the mid-eighteenth century, there were those who could feel the 
thrill of twilight melancholy and even those “horrid” aspects of nature which 
we attribute to writers in the “gothic” genre. If Mrs. Radcliffe had not had 
the poems of her contemporaries to draw upon, yet had needed a literary 
model for her descriptions of nature, she could have got excellent points from 


—of all persons—Tom D’Urfey. 
; W. Lee Usticx 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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SOME RECENT ARTHURIAN STUDIES 


N MANY ways, because of the diversity of problems involved, the study 

| of Arthurian literature has become an independent and highly organized 

discipline. Although the variety of contributions is now so great that 

no adequate appraisal can be made of them in a group, the present notice will 

call attention to several important recent studies! in the Arthurian field and 
offer a few words of comment and criticism. 

The indispensable Arthurian bibliography, Volume II (New York: MLA, 
1936; pp. iv + 109), a conspectus of the publications of the years 1930-35, 
brings together in permanent form the annual lists compiled by J. J. Parry 
and Margaret Schlauch. This is an essential tool for the scholar or for any- 
one who wishes to know what is being published the world over. 

Most important in the list given below is the Loomises’ iconography, a 
comprehensive and exhaustive survey of an aspect of Arthurian studies too 
long neglected. Handsomely gotten up, the book is bound to take a place 
beside Bruce’s Evolution and Heinzel’s Gralromane. The Loomises were ad- 
mirably fitted for this task, and they have produced a work for which all 
students of the Middle Ages owe them a real debt of gratitude. The introduc- 
tory and explanatory sections (Part I) not only cover the ground succinctly 
but give evidence of an objective and measured point of view. The Arthurian 
specialist might regret the phrase (p. 8) stating that Arthur was “an obscure 
British battle-leader,” as that rather overlooks his Roman name (Artorius) 
and the possibilities that this fact involves; and it is always possible that 


1 Arthurian legends in medieval art. By R. S. and L. H. Loomis. New York: Modern 
Language Association, 1938. Pp. vii +147. 

Le Roman de Brut de Wace. Par Ivor Arnold. Paris: Société des Anciens Textes, 1938. 
Pp. c +473. 

Le Roman en prose de Lancelot du Lac (Le Conte de la Charrette). Edité par Gweneth 
Hutchings. Paris: Droz, 1938. Pp. lx +147. 

Ulrich Féetrers Parzival (Material and sources). By James Boyd. Oxford: Blackwell 
1936. Pp. vii +172. 

Die Sage von Gawain und dem Griinen Ritter. Von Otto Léhmann. K®éningsberg- 
Berlin: Ost-Europa Verlag, 1938. Pp. 97. 

Parzivals ethischer Weg. Von Georg Keferstein. Weimar: Béhlaus Nachf., 1938. Pp. 
106. 

Courtoisie in Anglo-Norman literature. By C. B. West. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. 
Pp. 170. 

Das Verbum in Wolframs Titurel. Von Ganstcho Gantscheff. Halle: Niemeyer, 1938. 
Pp. 63. 

The King’s household in the Arthurian Court from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Malory. 
By Sister Imogen Baker. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America, 1937. Pp. 
x +166. 
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Geoffrey is the father of Arthurian romance without (p. 9) his being the 
originator of the legend or saga of Arthur: Lot maintains that before Nen- 
nius, or rather Nemnius, “la légende existait” (Nennius, p. 130). The two 
hypotheses are not incompatible. But these are only minor details. 

Other details from the descriptive parts of the book are the following: 
The famous Nuremberg fountain is mentioned (p. 38), but we miss a reference 
to the Konig Artus of 1390 (Niirnberger Meister, in the Deutsches Museum 
of Berlin); ef. W. Miiseler, Westermann’s Monatshefte, CLVII (1934), 318-19, 
where this Gothic Arthur is contrasted with the Renaissance Arthur (by 
Peter Vischer) in the Innsbruck Cathedral, a figure which, though excluded 
by Loomis’ treatment, might have been added as a contrast to the Arthur 
of the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 12). So, too (p. 75), there might have been 
a reference to Schréder’s “Parzival-Bilder in Liibeck,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Altertum, LXVIII (1931), 167-68. With respect to matters outside the 
Arthurian field, the allusion to Reynard preaching to geese (p. 66) suggests 
a possible connection with the Roman de Renart. Examples collected of this 
type of symbolism lead us to believe that the figure is that of a fox rather than 
of Renart in particular. For comment on Walther von der Vogelweide’s 
“outstretched” leg (p. 37) in the Weingirtner manuscript, see Loomis, p. 91, 
n. 17, and also H. Bichtold-Stiubli, ‘“Beine kreuzen oder verschrinken,”’ 
Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde, XXVI (1925), 47-54. Léoffler’s repro- 
duction of the manuscript appears complete, and Loomis’ remark (p. 37) 
might be corrected accordingly. A curious mischance occurred with respect 
to Fig. 405; according to page 141 the reader would expect to find the wood- 
cut of Du Pré’s 1488 Lancelot. In its place is that taken from Verard’s 1494 
copy—yet (see Hutchings, p. xxv) the 1488 edition, in the Newberry Library, 
is the princeps. These minor gleanings only show how little the Loomises 
have left for those who follow them to garner. Their book is an indispensable 
helpmate for all Arthurians. 

Of the two editions on our list the first, that of Wace’s Brut, fills a real 
want. A glance at the present situation shows how true this is. Marta Marti’s 
re-edition of Wolfram’s Parzival has been reviewed in these columns (see 
Modern philology, XX XI [1933], 266-68); we can expect nothing better until 
Parzival is re-edited from all the manuscripts. A list of desiderata in this 
line would cover pages; there is room to mention only a few: Professor Ham- 
mer bids fair to give us at long last a worthy text of the HRB by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth; the so-called Didot-Perceval, essential to any study of the 
Cycle, is now being carefully edited in this country from both manuscripts; 
Dr. William Roach has recently identified a new manuscript of Robert de 
Boron’s prose text at Chantilly, and, as Brugger pointed out long ago, the 
Weidner edition of Robert’s prose Joseph is quite unreliable; among the Ger- 
man texts, Zatzikoven’s Lanzelet stands in most conspicuous need of a new 
edition, and the incunabula (one of which is in the Vollbehr collection) of 
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Der Jingere Titurel are said to contain material not accessible in the manu- 
scripts. 

Except for the HRB, however, none of these works has the prime impor- 
tance of the Brut. Professor Arnold has now given us an adequate, readable 
text, based on the Penrose MS (the knowledge and the use of which, as he 
acknowledges, he owes to Professors Manly and Jenkins of the University 
of Chicago) and that at Durham, England. Both of these manuscripts are 
Anglo-Norman and approximate the language which Wace must have writ- 
ten—this, in spite of the fact that the famous Cangé MS (B.N. fr. 794) still 
represents the best narrative tradition. One regrets, perhaps, that for reasons 
of space (imposed on the editors of the SAT’) more detailed information is 
not given on the manuscripts themselves; and one senses throughout the 
introduction a note of uncertainty on the editor’s part with regard to the 
problems he treats. This criticism applies especially to Professor Arnold’s 
account of Wace’s sources. In summarizing these—and his account is little 
more than a summary of the views of others—he appears not to realize 
(p. lxxv) that if Wace is noted for his “honesty” there can be no doubt that 
he had access to popular Arthurian tradition neglected by Geoffrey; that the 
question of his influence on Chrétien also involves literary motifs or themes, 
such as oisdive (Lat. otium); that no matter what Faral may have thought, 
Avallo is a place-name, “pommeraie” (cf. Vendryes, Pedersen, Thurneysen, 
and others); and that the style of the Brut reveals epic technique still present 
in Chrétien’s Hrec. P. xcvii: one misses a reference to Ph. A. Becker’s inter- 
esting articles (Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., LV [1935], 421, and Abh. d. Sachs. Akad., 
XLIII, 1, pp. 90 ff.), and p. xevi, n. 1, the quotation is from the Annales 
Cambriae, not from the Historia Brittonum, as the reference might lead the 
reader to conclude. Some of these defects will doubtless be rectified in Volume 
II; meantime scholars will be glad to have a text on which they can rely. 

Miss Hutchings’ edition of the prose version of the Charrette represents an 
innovation. While there are more interesting parts of the Prose Lancelot to 
edit, the fact that this part is a re-working of Chrétien’s verse-romance gave 
the editor an opportunity to apply the Dom Quentin technique to a body of 
Old French prose manuscripts. P. xxxix: the editor announces her intention 
of publishing later “les résultats détaillés de ces calculs.”” That will give 
her, we hope, the opportunity of also discussing the objections to this “‘mech- 
anistic”’ method brought out by Dom Quentin’s critics (Joseph Bédier, E. K. 
Rand, W. P. Shepard, and others). 

Meantime, she gives the reader a text according to her version a (Corpus 
Christi College MS) and, at the foot of the page, according to version B 
(Bodleian MS), both of which are close (see p. xxxvii) to the Chrétien original. 
These are then followed (p. 117) by the beginning of version 68 (MS B.N.fr. 
1430) and a discussion of the British Museum MS (Royal 19 C XIII) and the 
Adventures of Gawain found in other manuscripts of the 68 group. 
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In all of this Miss Hutchings displays an enterprising and firm hand. 
She knows what she is about. As she proceeds with her studies, however, it 
might be well to give less credence to F. Lot’s theory of the unity of author- 
ship of the Cycle; Bruce, Pauphilet, and even Frappier (who is Lot’s pupil) 
having shown how tenuous such a theory is, let alone our own remarks 
(Perlesvaus, I1, 83 ff.) on the dating of the Queste. In the latter connection, 
a serious slip occurs on p. xliv; it is not true that the prologue to the Queste 
(in the Due de Berry’s MSS) “‘ne se trouve nulle part ailleurs.” This error 
seems to die hard; it could have been avoided by turning to Zeitschrift fiir 
franz. Spr. u. Lit., XX (1896), 80; Romania, LVI (1930), 276; and Perlesvaus, 
ed. Nitze and Jenkins, I, 11. The prologue is not original but copied from the 
Perlesvaus. 

Bibliography, in which British Arthurian studies appear still to be weak, 
is well served in Léhmann’s new treatise on the Green Knight—the only omis- 
sion we note (Speculum, XIII [1938], 206) was too late to be included and is 
unimportant. Léhmann even summarizes two modern versions of the story: 
W. B. Yeats’s Green helmet and Eduard Stucken’s Gawdn. His main point, 
however, is his acceptance of Hulbert’s fairy-mistress origin (Feenliebesge- 
schichte) and his own idea that this motif was combined with the Decapitation 
theme of the Cuchulinn-Curoi story (p. 57). He rejects an Anglo-Norman 
origin of GGK and maintains that the versions in the Percy MS and the 
Livre de Caradoc derive from an English version older than GGK. Inciden- 
tally, in dealing with the Jnclusa theme (Plautus’ Miles gloriosus), Léhmann 
might have consulted Alfons Hilka, “Die Wanderung der Erzihlung von der 
Inclusa aus dem Volksbuch der Sieben Weisen Meister,” Mitteilungen der 
schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, XIX (1917), 29-72. On the whole, 
an interesting and readable book! 

Professor Patch has already (Speculum, XIII [1938], 479-80) pointed out 
the merits and shortcomings of Dr. West’s book. As he says, the introductory 
part on the nature of courtoisie is the weak side of it. Not only is “mesure” 
not confined to courtly poetry (cf. Roland 1725), but its function in courtly 
society needs further, careful discrimination. Another trait that Dr. West has 
failed to observe is that Chrétien’s courtois stresses the “voluntary” nature 
of his ‘‘service,”’ as Bédier (ed. Tristan, II, 50) said: “la soumission volontaire 
de l’amant 4 sa dame.” This idea is already adumbrated by Thomas (West, 
p. 30), but its full effect appears first in the famous lines by Chrétien: 

Onques del brevage ne bui 
Dont Tristans fu enpoisonez, 

Mes plus me fait amer que lui 
Fins cuers et bone volentez; 


a lyric partly inspired by Bernart de Ventadorn. It is singular that Dr. West 
writes an entire chapter on the romance of Tristan without once referring to 
the authoritative book of Gertrude Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, and there 
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are other notable omissions besides those listed by Patch. Throughout the 
book one has the impression that the author is merely skimming the surface 
of an otherwise important subject. 

In an interesting doctoral dissertation, Sister Imogen Baker discusses 
the nature of an institution. She shows that the chronicles which tell Arthu- 
rian story reflect contemporary practices rather accurately and that, as time 
passes, the descriptions of the king’s household include more detail or adjust 
the details to the local horizon. Wace gives more than Geoffrey; Layamon has 
an Anglo-Saxon household rather than a chivalric one. The French metrical 
romances add the constable to the list of officers (see Perlesvaus, II, 226) 
and, curiously enough, know nothing of the three-day celebration peculiar to 
the chronicles (p. 89). This last remark might have suggested some comment 
on the institution and story of the Three Days’ Tournament. The French 
prose romances maintain the idea of the king’s household in somewhat fuller 
form than in the French metrical romances. The earliest English Arthurian 
verse romances often omit the description of the king’s household or reduce 
it to meaningless and passing references. The English prose romances are 
largely dependent on their French sources. They contain a certain degree of 
interpretation in the light of contemporary Tudor custom, but the notion of 
the king’s household is a literary convention rather than an idea inspired 
by observation of the English court. This dissertation is parallel to other, 
early studies which have examined the constitution and nature of the court 
in such genres as the Carolingian epics and the chansons de geste. It is a dili- 
gent piece of work, which facilitates access to its subject. 

We conclude with a few remarks on recent Middle High German studies. 
In Parzivals ethischer Weg, Keferstein condemns the marxistic interpretation 
of literature and finds the opposite attitude (geistesgeschichtlich) equally un- 
desirable. His ideas flow succinctly from his pen, and the following passage 
is a good instance of Keferstein’s purpose and the Scylla and Charybdis he 
would avoid (p. 4): 

Den ethischen Gehalt einer Dichtung gilt es aus dem Leben und dem Handeln 
der in der Dichtung gestalteten Menschen selbst abzulesen. .. . . Die Dichtung 
und die in ihr geformte Welt sind ein viel zu unmittelbarer Ausdruck des lebendi- 
gen Menschenlebens ihrer Zeit, als dass man sie erst mit Hilfe der viel peripereren 
Ideologien ihrer Zeit erkliren miisste..... Nicht ihre [of the characters] Re- 
flexionen gilt es zu erkennen, sonder die ethischen Gesetze ihres Handeln selbst. 


Granted. One may also approve of his laudable attempt to get away from 
source-study and consider Wolfram’s trends in themselves: such as the op- 
position established between the “zwivel” of the prologue to Parzival, i.e., 
lack of decision in action rather than thought, and the “unverzaget mannes 
muot.”’ But when all is said and one is confronted with the conclusion (p. 106) 
that the Grail represents for Parzival “‘das héchste Symbol deutschen, christ- 
lichen, ritterlichen Wesens’—the reader hesitates to accept the word 
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“deutsch” without further qualification, and the impression remains that 
Keferstein, in his own way, has committed the fault for which he condemns 
other scholars. In the main, he gives an excellent outline of the hero’s acts 
both in Chrétien and in Wolfram, and he summarizes the views of other inter- 
preters clearly and distinctly. 

Our information on Ulrich Fiietrer’s late fifteenth-century compilation is 
rather scanty. Only parts of the Buch der Abenteuer have been printed, and 
the other parts have been hastily described. The compilation begins with a 
condensation of Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Trojanischer Krieg, includes several 
standard German Arthurian romances, and even the patchwork Crone by 
Heinrich vom dem Tiirlin and the equally heterogeneous and unoriginal 
Meleranz by Der Pleier. Obviously, the interest in such a compilation lies in 
the discovery of the sources and the methods of compiling employed. Part 
of this analysis has already been done: Merlin is a surrogate for Albrecht 
von Scharfenberg’s lost version; Schiontulander und Sigune is probably de- 
rived from Albrecht’s Jiingerer Titurel, ete. 

James Boyd’s Fiietrers Parzival is a further step in this analysis. It is 
shown that Fiietrer compounded Wolfram’s work, the Crone of Heinrich, and 
Albrecht’s Jiingerer Titurel. By his methodical procedure he retained the 
narrative elements of his sources, eliminated incidents and figures (except 
tournaments, which he evidently enjoyed), and did away with “philosophic” 
or reflective passages. Boyd also proves that Fiietrer did not draw on French 
sources. The concluding chapter serves the purpose of an index by sum- 
marizing the results. A later comer may wish to study the relations of Ul- 
rich’s Lohengrin to the Middle High German poem or to investigate the 
sources of the three poems, Der Persibein, Der Poytislier, and Flordimar. 

Finally, as an index verborum but limited to the verb, Gantscheff’s glean- 
ings may occasionally be useful. Otherwise his comments add little to the 
information readily found in standard dictionaries of Middle High German 
and in Bartsch’s commentary to Wolfram. To be sure, the introduction 
states: ‘Die zarte Sprache Titurels trigt in sich die Keime, aus denen spiater 
das gewaltige Wort Parzivals erklingen wird.’”” We may overlook the mixed 
metaphor but not the lack of any mention of Wolfram’s development from 


Titurel to Parzival. 
Wii A. Nitze 


ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of Chicago 
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Die bildhaften Sprichwérter der Romanen. By WALTER GoTTscHALK. (“Samm- 
lung romanischer Elementar- und Handbiicher,” Reihe IV, Altertums- 
kunde, Kulturgeschichte, Vol. III, No. 4, Schlusskapitel und Register.) 
Pp. viii+468. 

This volume completes an extensive survey of proverbs in the Romance 
languages. The plan of the survey follows that used by Gottschalk in his 
similar work on French proverbs. He considers only the metaphorical prov- 
erbs and arranges them in chapters according to the various subject matters 
from which the metaphor is taken. Thus, in the present volume, “Fray 

Modesto nunca Ilegé a prior” (p. 113), which is equivalent in sense to our 

“‘Faintheart ne’er won fair lady,” appears under “Kirche,” and ‘HAte-toi 

lentement”’ (p. 179), which is originally the saying ‘‘Festina lente” ascribed 

by Suetonius to Augustus, under ‘‘Wandern, Reise und Verkehr.’’ As we see, 

Gottschalk classifies the metaphor and pays no attention to the source from 

which the proverb has been derived. All is fish that comes to his net. So 

complete a collection as the present one is a very useful tool in the study of 
proverbs, and its value is increased by well-planned indexes. It is obvious 
that Gottschalk’s survey should lead him or some later-comer to describe the 
metaphors belonging to a particular class and to draw some inferences re- 
garding them. Gottschalk could find space only for remarks on the currency of 
particular metaphors, e.g., that the metaphor was generally used, was limited 
to one or another language, or was obsolescent. We might utilize his valuable 
materials to investigate more general aspects of the problem. For example, 
the proverbs in the chapter “Wandern, Reise und Verkehr” deal only with 
travel in the form of walking or riding, e.g., “Il ne faut pas changer l’attelage 
au milieu d’un gué” (p. 186), or “A gran rfo, pasar el tiltimo”’ (p. 187), are 
readily enough intelligible today, but seem to have been invented in a day 
which knew nothing of bridges or concrete highways. In these proverbs the 
travelers carry a walking-stick and bear a pack. The social life described in 
the proverbs of the chapter “Dorf und Stadt’’ belongs to an earlier day, and 
so do the details of the proverbs employing metaphors drawn from military 
life. ‘Por donde va el capitan, van los soldatos”’ (p. 30) is an echo of military 
organization before the age of conscription. The weapons mentioned in these 
proverbs are the bow and arrow, the sword, and once the cannon; we hear 
nothing of the bayonet, the mitrailleuse, or of the life in the trenches. We 
might hope that Gottschalk or another will interpret these abundant ma- 
terials in somewhat the sense here suggested. 
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Gottschalk’s collection suggests other needs and opportunities in the field 
of paremiology. The collection of metaphorical proverbs dealing with the 
Devil (pp. 81 ff.) needs a commentary, and the particular item in it which 
attracts my attention first is “On ne peut pas peigner un diable qui n’a pas 
de cheveux”’ (p. 85). The scattering references to proverbs drawn from the 
Bible as well as the special collections of such proverbs on pp. 78-94, 217-20 
can only call attention once more to the need for a collection of French biblical 
proverbs or of biblical proverbs in other Romance languages. We already 
have such collections in German and Dutch. By way of minor notes, let me 
point out the important collection of parallels to the proverbial pattern “‘Veri- 
tas filia temporis’’; see pp. 137-38, n. 6 and 141-42, n. 9. Wayland D. Hand 
has sketched the history of this pattern; see “‘A classical proverb-pattern in 
Germany,” Journal of English and Germanic philology, XXXVI (1937), 224— 
33. To the remarks (p. 226) on “Donner est mort et Préter est bien malade”’ 
add a reference to A. Spamer, ‘Kredit ist tut. Zur Geschichte eines volks- 
tiimlichen Scherzliedes,”’ Volkskundliche Gaben John Meier... . dargebracht 
(Berlin, 1934), pp. 223-43. The story of the pallbearers setting down the 
body of a termagant beside a hedge or tree and thus awakening her (pp. 
158-59) is an old one. “En enero flores; en mayo dolores” (p. 124) might, 
after all, be a weather-proverb to be understood literally; compare, e.g., 
English proverbs about a green churchyard in winter as a bad omen. Such 
additions as these fall somewhat outside the limitations which Gottschalk set 
himself; they suggest the abundance of materials gathered into these three 


volumes. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 


University of Chicago 


The gateway to the Middle Ages. By ELEANOR SuipLey Duckett. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+620. 

Few centuries in the history of the western world were so important for the 
cultural and political development in subsequent ages as the sixth century 
of our era. It was the century in which Theodoric and his Goths struggled for 
the possession of Italy, Clovis founded the Merovingian kingdom, and the 
papacy under Gregory the Great became a power of consequence. Such men 
as Boethius, Cassiodorus, Gregory of Tours, Venantius Fortunatus, Caesarius, 
Columban, and Benedict of Nursia wrote works of lasting fame or influence and 
two great cultural movements of the Middle Ages, monasticism and scholar- 
ship, had their beginning. The tangled events and many-sided aspects of the 
century make it a difficult one to interpret. They call for a learned exponent. 
In her Gateway to the Middle Ages Miss Duckett shows that she possesses the 
necessary learning, that she is familiar with the Latin sources, and that she 


can go to the root of things. 
The general plan is the same as that of her earlier book, Latin writers of 
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the fifth century, but the new volume is twice as large. A laudable attempt is 
made to present the literary achievements of the century in their historical 
setting, as an enumeration of the chapter headings will show: i, ‘“The histori- 
cal scene in Italy’’; ii, “The Gothic rule in Italy: Cassiodorus, secretary of 
Theodorie the Great’’; iii, “The Gothic rule in Italy: Jordanes and En- 
nodius”’; iv, ‘Philosophy in the sixth century’; v, “A picture of France”; 
vi, ‘‘Poetry in the sixth century”; vii, ‘A picture of Britain”; viii, “Roman 
monasticism”; ix, ‘Celtic monasticism”; x, “Saint Benedict of Nursia”’; xi, 
“Gregory the Great.” 

Rather than interpret after the usual practice, Miss Duckett prefers to 
introduce the reader as far as possible directly to the sources. To this end she 
quotes often, summarizes passages too long to quote, and, in controversial 
matters, is careful to state both sides of the question, sometimes without 
taking sides herself. It is the analytic method by which the material is dis- 
played for the most part in chronological sequence. The book offers more 
than the modest claim in the preface (p. vii) implies. Not only “the more 
important writings of that most remarkable and critical period” are dis- 
cussed; the men themselves are described in some detail and the surroundings 
in which they lived. 

Commendable as such a method may be, in this case there are some serious 
drawbacks. History, theory, legend, anecdote, essentials and nonessentials 
are presented side by side with scarcely a shift of emphasis and often without 
conspicuous demarcation between fact and fiction. The reader must contin- 
ually assemble and interpret for himself. That may not be a serious handicap 
for the expert, but the preface states that the book is intended for the general 
reader. Unless he is being underestimated, “the general reader”’ will find the 
book hard reading, and one wonders how many general readers will have a 
clear conception in the end of the lasting achievements of the century. 

For example, the picture of Theodoric is given to us piecemeal. In the 
first chapter we get one part of the picture, based chiefly on Procopius; in 
chapter ii another, based on Cassiodorus; in chapter iii a third and a fourth, 
based on Jordanes and Ennodius, respectively. Nowhere are the various 
pieces fitted together to make a whole. The treatment of Cassiodorus is an- 
other case in point. He is discussed at considerable length in a chapter de- 
voted to him near the beginning of the book, where he is characterized as 
statesman and secretary of Theodoric and writer of historical papers. In the 
following chapter (iii), the discussion continues for some pages in connection 
with the works of Jordanes and Ennodius. By the time he leaves him, 
“a weary man” (as the author herself says on p. 375), the reader will have the 
impression that he is well acquainted with the somewhat pompous, pious, 
though able secretary of Theodoric who prided himself on his model letters 
for all occasions of state and was a historian besides. But, if the general 
reader is thoughtful and not wholly ignorant, he will wonder how Cassi- 
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odorus, being what he was, attained so much fame or so large a place in the 
book. Not until he comes to the chapter on Roman monasticism will he learn 
of Cassiodorus’ greatest achievement, as the founder of Vivarium. Even there 
his merits are somewhat obscured in a discussion of the question whether 
Cassiodorus was influenced by the Rule of St. Benedict when he created his 
monastic discipline. To be sure, the individual points are made in various 
contexts (e.g., the monk to become a student of sacred texts must study 
Greek, Hebrew, grammar, and diction, pp. 381, 383; he must have a knowl- 
edge of the precepts of science, in fact, of all of the seven arts, p. 385; even 
the agricultural monk should read at least his Columella, p. 388), but the 
conclusion is not clearly drawn (cf. p. 390: ‘The peace of his old age en- 
riched the power of the cloister unto all time: concretely by the legacy of his 
collected manuscripts; in the abstract, by his enthusiasm for learning, so 
fruitful for the unbroken tradition of monastic scholarship”). For surely the 
facts are clear enough, whatever the connection between the two men: the 
pursuit of scholarly work was not one of the requirements laid down in 
Benedict’s Rule, and it was Cassiodorus, not Benedict, who laid that founda- 
tion for secular as well as sacred studies which in time became the “glory of 
the Benedictine order” (cf. p. 378). In the light of the information she gives 
in this chapter and in the long one on Benedict, one wonders what the author 
means when she writes (p. 378), “It is true that Cassiodorus wrote for those 
who, like himself, might be engrossed in study of holy texts; Benedict had a 
far larger vision for his sons.” 

Part of the difficulty arises from the fact that Miss Duckett has a weakness 
for digression of all kinds and on all occasions. Without doubt, anecdotes, 
whether legendary or historical, are often illuminating. Especially successful, 
for example, is the chapter on St. Benedict from which we get a very fine 
impression not only of the saint himself but of the life of his monastic com- 
munity. Less successful are the accounts of Columba of Iona (pp. 435 ff.) 
and Columban (pp. 446 ff.), which would be more effective if the attention 
of the reader were not distracted by details. In discussing St. Patrick, the 
facts of whose life are at best problematical, the author adds to the confusion 
by passing from ‘‘what we know” to “as the story goes” (pp. 421-22) without 
indicating where knowledge stops and story begins. 

Considering the large number of details, both theoretical and factual, that 
have gone into the book, one cannot help wondering why the author did not 
occasionally go a step further. For example, much is told of Cassiodorus’ 
library (cf. especially pp. 381-82, 386-87), but not the unusually interesting 
theory that the books of Vivarium were brought to Bobbio not long after the 
death of Cassiodorus, although van de Vyver’s article (Speculum, VI [1931], 
244 ff.) in which the theory is mentioned on page 283, is cited several times in 
this chapter. (For a recent critical discussion of the theory see G. Mercati’s 
prolegomena to M. Tulli Ciceronis De re publica libri, in Vol. XXIII of the 
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Codices e Vaticanis selecti [1934], pp. 15 ff.) Again, in speaking of his De 
orthographia, for which Cassiodorus made excerpts from twelve well-known 
grammarians, we are told (p. 383) that ten names appear in his list, but the 
names are not given, not even that of the famous Donatus. 

The author expresses surprise where we should not expect it. On p. 147 
she says of the Consolation of philosophy: ‘It was every whit as popular in 
the Middle Ages as Martianus Capella’s famous text-book on the Seven Lib- 
eral Arts..... ’? We should be surprised if it had not been. In point of fact, 
it was more so. A glance at the lists in Manitius’ Handschriften antiker 
Autoren in Mittelalterlichen Bibliothekskatalogen (Leipzig, 1935) will show 
this. Twenty-five pages (pp. 275-300) are devoted to the manuscripts of 
Boethius (with the Consolatio appearing in almost every title), only five pages 
(pp. 237-42) to Martianus Capella.! Again, on p. 145, she says: “‘Occasionally 
in this little work (by Cassiodorus) we find some thought of the writer’s own 
contribution. This is not always worthwhile: as in the derivation of the word 
anima from dvaipua, bloodless, of incorporeal substance.” But who would 
expect a medieval writer to utter worthwhile thoughts, however original, in 
the field of etymology? 

For one so versatile in the use of English, some strange sentences are 
allowed to creep into the text. So, for example, on p. 479: ‘All [monastic 
foundations] were unsuited for training the endless varieties of soul, mind and 
body called to fulfil their differing perfection in one school of the cloister.” 
P. 500: “Not every one in this varied gathering of the sixth century is able 
to read at all, to say nothing of reading correctly his Latin, though it be his 
mother’s tongue.”’ P. 380 (of the mystical interpretation of numbers): “Thus 
the body of one hundred and fifty Psalms is divided into a first part of seventy, 
representing by symbol of the Sabbath the Old Testament; and a second part 
of eighty, representing by symbol of the eighth day the Resurrection. ... . - 
P. 370: “Severinus ....smelled out by his spiritual nose and promptly 
ejected a holy nun lurking in a corner. .... ” Even though it was Severinus, 
one wonders how he did it. 

The index is one chiefly of names and is incomplete. Apparently only im- 
portant references are given for most of the names listed. For example, there 
are two entries for Dionysius Exiguus but not the one for page 426. For 
Gregory the Great there are many references, none to page 372 where his 
name occurs in connection with Paschasius; nor is this reference covered else- 
where, for Paschasius does not appear in the index. Whereas some names 
mentioned only in passing appear in the index (e.g., Rosamund, Cleph), 
many others do not, as, for example, Aristotle (pp. 151, 482, passim), Plato 
(p. 149, passim), Martianus Capella (pp. 152, 155, 161, 385, 482, passim), 

1 Professor Hilda Buttenwieser of the University of Cincinnati, who has made a study 


of the medieval MSS, reports that there are 182 of the Consolatio and 131 of Martianus 
Capella on her list, excluding the Italian MSS. 
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St. Augustine (p. 379, passim), Cassian (p. 379, passim), Varro (p. 152), 
Donatus (p. 384), Isidore (p. 385), to mention but a few. 

In spite of these defects, the book is a valuable addition to the literature 
on one of the critical periods in the history of Europe. It will be useful to the 
scholar and a mine of information for the general reader. 

There is a helpful select bibliography at the end of the volume. 

Heena M, GAMER 
University of Chicago 


The voyagers and Elizabethan drama. By Ropert RatsTton CAWLEY. 
(Modern Language Association, Monograph Series, Vol. VIII.) Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. xiv+428. 


Professor Cawley has here collected the exotica of the Elizabethans—their 
impressions of far countries as revealed by allusions in the drama, as recorded 
in their books of travel and geography, and as pondered by such intellectuals 
as Bacon, Burton, and Thomas Browne. The exotica are conveniently labeled, 
and grouped by continents and countries so that it is easy to find what was 
known and thought about Africa, farther Asia (India and China), northern 
Europe and Russia, and the Americas; and furthermore to discover where the 
knowledge came from. Often a traditional belief, say about the pyramids or 
the Tartars, has been found to go back to Polo or Pliny, and forward to a 
final discussion in Browne’s Pseudodoxia. Or a new idea may be discovered 
spreading rapidly from one traveler to a number of non-travelers. 

This is very useful information, and the book contrives to be at once con- 
cise and lively. We have long needed a reference work to tell us what ideas 
the Elizabethans had of the pyramids, the spices of Arabia, Indian drugs and 
pearls, sun-worship and suttee, Chinese porcelains and politeness, Russian 
autocracy, American tobacco; and to trace the sources, or parallels, in the 
scientific literature. Now it has been done, except for the express exclusion 
here of most of Europe, Turkey, and Persia, which are being studied by others. 
Within these limits the book seems to be accurate and complete, and it clears 
up many previous errors of interpretation. 

It is complete, that is, as a kind of dictionary of exotica. I think it could 
be more than that, and since Mr. Cawley promises a second volume of inter- 
pretation, I suggest some further objectives. 

The book brings together the geographical allusions in the drama and else- 
where, and the sources or parallels in the geographic literature. One needs and 
expects, therefore, some kind of introduction to that literature, or at least some 
identifying of the books on Arabia, China, Peru, as one comes to each country. 
Mr. Cawley does not usually introduce his authors, and as a result seems to 
pull endless names out of a hat. The defenseless reader needs to be told at 
least who these writers are and what they wrote, and he ought to be given 
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some idea of their relative value. He ought to know that Leo Africanus was 
the one first-hand authority on Arab Africa; that Boemus was an antiquated 
compiler; that Eden and Hakluyt were editors, not authors; that Muenster’s 
Cosmography was the first substantial description of the modern world. 

If this information were given, the book might then go on to provide a 
chapter of intellectual history. The present historical thesis of the book is 
that writers after 1600 suddenly saw the great world much more accurately 
than writers before 1600, such as Marlowe, Spenser, Greene. We need to 
know why—why 1600 and not some other date; whether the new accuracy 
was uniform; whether the writers got their geographical ideas from reputable 
travelers or not; whether they read foreign works untranslated into English. 
We need more attention paid, in sum, to the history of geographical know]l- 
edge. If we only wanted to know in what quaint book Shakespeare found his 
anthropophagi, we could be content with this volume. But we ought to know 
whether Shakespeare was talking about the old anthropophagi or the new 
cannibals, whether his authorities were reliable, what the history of the idea 
actually was. Incidentally we should then learn something about Shakespeare 
as well as about the history of ideas. 

We may as well indulge ourselves in a third wish. Mr. Cawley has gathered 
in his book the geographical ideas of the man in the street (Shakespeare?), 
the scholar (Bacon), the geographer (Hakluyt), the unlearned traveler with 
perhaps strange ideas of his own about unicorns and such (Varthema), and 
so on. All these intellectual types contributed to the history of geographical 
ideas, all go to make up what we loosely call the Elizabethan mind. Would it 
be possible to totalize them, to compound and calculate their motions, so as 
to know better what we mean by the Elizabethan? There were obviously many 
Elizabethan minds, and if we are to have intellectual history, we must know 
which ones we talk about. Here is an excellent place to begin. 

GerorceE B. Parks 
Washington University 


Racine and the “‘Art poétique” of Boileau. By Sister Marie Puiuip HAtey. 
(“Johns Hopkins studies in Romance literatures and languages,” Extra 
Vol. XII.) Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press; Paris: Société d’édition “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1938. Pp. 245. 


The exact nature of Sister Marie Philip’s problem, stated summarily in 
the title, is clarified in the preface: “the relationships between the two poets 
before and during the composition of the Art poétique and . . . . a comparison 
between Racine’s theoretical writings and the pronouncements of Boileau” 
(p. 8). This division into biographical and analytical aspects is scrupulously 
observed in the three sections of the work, devoted respectively to ‘The 
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relations between Boileau and Racine” and ‘‘Their knowledge of the ancients”’ 
and to “A comparison between Boileau’s precepts and the dramatic theory 
in Racine’s Préfaces.”” To these sections are added the conclusions, bibliog- 
raphy, and index. 

Throughout, the work is admirably documented. Sister Marie Philip has 
relied essentially upon contemporary, ‘‘primary”’ sources, which she has inter- 
preted and exploited with discernment and finesse. Besides, she has taken 
into consideration the very large body of secondary materials relevant to this 
much-studied problem; but she has done so with a spirit of independence that 
has enabled her to modify, expand, and correct the views of her predecessors. 
This is especially true in the two biographical sections, in which experts on 
the lives of the two writers will find much that is new and revealing. 

In the third, the analytical section, too, the author has taken a contro- 
versial position; she agrees neither with the thesis that Boileau’s theory de- 
termined Racine’s practice, nor with the opposite contention that the Art 
poétique was merely a codification of elements found in Racine’s theater. 
Rather, her study of the critical pronouncements would tend to indicate that 
there was little ‘‘influence” in either direction; that both were merely reflect- 
ing a tradition in critical thought well established by their day. Hence her 
conclusions are largely negative, and these conclusions are borne out by the 
findings of the earlier sections. 

But this vague confirmation of the second part of the work by the first 
seems to be the only connection between the two. Indeed, I can hardly agree 
with Sister Marie Philip’s premise that ‘‘a consideration of Boileau’s precepts 
in their relation to Racine’s dramatic creed would involve, in addition to the 
aesthetic study, a thorough investigation of the friendship of the two poets 
up until 1674, the year that saw the completion of the Art poétique.” It seems 
quite possible to make a comparative study of the doctrines of the two men 
without having recourse to their biographies; in fact, that is precisely what 
the author has done in the third chapter, where the previous developments are 
left entirely out of consideration. Similarly, the biographical treatment rests, 
as it should, upon other documents than those examined under the heading 
of poetic theory. Hence, in the last analysis, the book is made up of three 
separate essays which, although they are related in so far as they revolve 
about a common subject, are still not interdependent. Any one of them 
might have stood by itself; nor would its significance have been impaired by 
separation from the others. 

Of the three, the only one that seems open to serious objection is the essay 
on the critical theories. Here there are certain difficulties of method. The 
subject of this section is “a comparison between the formal precepts enunci- 
ated by Boileau and the critical remarks found in Racine’s Préfaces’’ (p. 125). 
In order to effect this comparison, Sister Marie Philip has grouped passages 
from the two poets under four headings: ‘The subject,” “The function of 
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tragedy,” “The characters,” and “The action.” (No justification of this order 
is given.) The procedure, then, is to dismember the various texts and to study 
parts of them in abstraction from the whole. But the passages cited from 
Racine and Boileau are themselves conclusions dependent upon a whole body 
of assumptions and presuppositions, and are significant only in terms of these 
antecedent materials. Hence it is imperative that they be read in their 
proper logical context—the whole text—if they are to be interpreted correctly. 
Otherwise, the passages abstracted from the whole may be given almost any 
meaning; the scholar may impose his own interpretation upon them, adopt 
that of contemporary writers or of older sources. There is a great danger of 
falsification in this method, and in any case the general tendency and import 
of the work is completely lost in the process. Moreover, in the present in- 
stance, the points treated under a single heading are sometimes entirely lack- 
ing in parallelism. Under “The action,” for example: Racine discusses recog- 
nition and peripeteia, unity of action, continuity, linking of scenes, complete- 
ness, the récit, time and place; Boileau discusses exposition, complication and 
dénouement, surprise, complexity of plot, the three unities. A comparison on 
this basis must of necessity be inconclusive—except in the negative way al- 
ready alluded to. 

For these reasons it seems that another mode of comparison might have 
been more fruitful. Sister Marie Philip might have juxtaposed, not parts of 
the various texts, but the total poetic systems of the two writers. She might 
have inquired into the methodological aspects of the works, discovered upon 
what principles they were constructed, determined upon what general pre- 
suppositions specific statements were based, and arrived at a general descrip- 
tive statement of the point of view of each poet. A comparison of the general 
statements so constructed would undoubtedly be more justifiable and more 
significant than the present method of comparison of isolated parts. 

One specific point, elaborated in the work and reaffirmed in the conclusions, 
demands comment. Sister Marie Philip states that “both poets profited from 
the growing tendency to pass over Italian commentators and go directly to 
Aristotle” (p. 226); this would imply that their interpretation of the Poetics 
differed from that of their predecessors and contemporaries. But this is defi- 
nitely not the case, even though they may have used the text of Aristotle 
instead of the paraphrase of some commentator; for, as is evident from the 
author’s own exposition, every term and every principle adopted from Aris- 
totle is interpreted in the light of a century and a half of transformation and 
deformation of the Poetics. So also the further statement (p. 228) that Racine 
derived his concern with pity and its excitement through recognition and 
peripeteia “directly from Aristotle,” and that he differed therein from his 
contemporaries, is inadequately substantiated. 

Despite these reservations, Sister Marie Philip’s dissertation must rank 
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as a notable work in its field. Its materials are everywhere lucidly presented, 
its conclusions clearly drawn, its approach conscientious and exhaustive. 
BERNARD WEINBERG 
Washington University 


Bayle’s relations with England and the English. By Lfto Pierre CourtIngEs. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xi+253. 

Although Pierre Bayle never visited England and was unable even to read 
English, his residence in Holland during the last two decades of the seven- 
teenth century brought him into contact with a number of English travelers 
and savants; and his connections with Huguenot refugees, many of whom had 
crossed the Channel, kept him in touch with English theological controversy. 
Furthermore his editorship of the Nouvelles de la république des lettres brought 
to his attention the work of various English scholars in Latin and French, 
while the cosmopolitan scope of the great Dictionnaire historique et critique 
involved consideration of a number of Englishmen, especially in the fields of 
history and theology. Aside from Miss Reesink’s able analysis of Bayle’s 
reviews of English books in the Nouvelles! no one has hitherto attempted a 
study of Bayle’s knowledge of England. From the six folio volumes of Bayle’s 
collected works Dr. Courtines has collected the hundreds of scattered refer- 
ences to English matters in an effort to determine “the amount of [Bayle’s] 
knowledge of England and of the English.” 

Successive chapters discuss ‘‘Bayle’s relations with French refugees in 
England,” ‘Bayle and English periodicals,’ “Bayle’s relations with British 
learned societies,” ““Bayle’s relations with Locke,” and “Bayle’s relations with 
Shaftesbury and other English liberals.” These offer substantial proof of 
Bayle’s acquaintanceship with such refugees as Jean de Bayze and Pierre 
Desmaizeaux and with such English travelers as Locke, Shaftesbury, and 
Bishop Burnet. At times the relationship with these Englishmen is rather 
tenuous: Sir Hans Sloane, for example, merely on one occasion lent Bayle a 
book. The connection with others, however, notably Boyle and Locke, throws 
a good deal of light on Bayle’s scientific and philosophic interests. Too often 
Dr. Courtines is content merely to summarize well-known information about 
such a figure as Saint-Evremond? without raising the important questions of 
whether and when the two met, how close their relations were, and precisely 
what Bayle derived from the contact.’ 

1H. J. Reesink, L’ Angleterre et la littérature anglaise dans les trois plus anciens péri- 
odiques francais de Hollande de 1684 4 1709 (Zutphen, 1931). 

2 No reference is made, however, to the important article by F. Puaux, ‘‘Saint-Evre- 
mond et les réfugiés de la Révocation 4 Londres,”’ Bulletin de la Société de l'histoire du 
Protestantisme francais, LX VII (1918), 184-208. 

3 Sylvestre, e.g., ‘‘to whom [Bayle] wrote many letters,’’ is dismissed in a brief para- 
graph and a reference to the correspondence in Birch MSS 4226. And to say that Jacques 
Abbadie ‘‘played a part in making Bayle better known in England” (p. 46) is rather in- 
adequate when one considers the nature of his attack on Bayle in the Défense de la nation 
britannique. 
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At the outset Dr. Courtines disclaims any intention of treating Bayle’s 
influence in England. It is impossible perhaps to avoid partial treatment of 
this subject when discussing Bayle’s relations with men like Locke and 
Shaftesbury. But Bayle’s “relations” with other Englishmen—Mandeville 
and Collins, for example—are treated exclusively in terms of Bayle’s influence 
on these figures. There seems even less excuse for bringing in Pope, Swift, 
Wycherley, Parnell, Congreve, and Hughes,‘ with only the comment that 
“we find French influence playing a considerable réle in their writings” 
(p. 61). A more striking instance of this tendency to deviate from the avowed 
intention of his book is to be found in Dr. Courtines’s third chapter, “Bayle 
and English periodicals,’ which consists mainly of excerpts, with very little 
interpretation, from English journals commenting on Bayle.® Since this chap- 
ter, in spite of its length, does not give a complete survey of ‘‘the extant vol- 
umes of collected magazines” up to 1750,° and since it concludes with the 
remark that Bayle “figured time and time again in English periodicals” 
(p. 95), one wonders why Dr. Courtines did not reserve this material for fuller 
treatment in connection with a book on Bayle’s reputation in eighteenth- 
century England. 

The author’s enthusiastic admiration for Bayle frequently leads him into 
ill-advised generalizations which may irritate some readers. To say that “for 
some seventy years French and English philosophers looked to him for sup- 
port of their contentions” (p. 7) or that “whatever tolerance and skeptical 
tendencies we have today may be traced to Bayle’s works” (p. 155) is indis- 
criminate praise. Others will perhaps object to the author’s habit of regarding 

‘No mention is made of Hughes’s most important connection with Bayle, the Letters 
of Abelard and Heloise (1714), with a prefatory account of their lives ‘‘extracted chiefly 
from Monsieur Bayle.’ Cf. Charlotte Charrier, Héloise dans l'histoire et dans la légende 


(Paris, 1933), pp. 444—57; and, for Bayle’s influence (through Hughes) on Pope E. Audra, 
L' Influence francaise dans l’'euvre de Pope (Paris, 1931), pp. 422-26. 


5A more careful examination of the Spectator would have revealed more than ‘‘one 
reference to Bayle’’ (p. 58). Actually Bayle is mentioned by name in Nos. 121, 239, and 
451 (all by Addison), and there are many other indubitable references to the Dictionary 
(Nos. 90, 181, 198, 213, 239, 499, etc.). The statement (ibid.) that Addison ‘‘frequently 
made derogatory remarks about French writers, such as Montaigne,”’ gives a misleading 
impression of the frequent—and usually complimentary—allusions which the Spectator 
makes to Boileau, Bouhours, Le Bossu, Moliére, Fontenelle, and others. 

¢ P. 64. There is no mention, e.g., of the ‘‘Character and recommendation of Monsieur 
Bayle’s Dictionary”’ in the London magazine, March, 1733, pp. 150-51, or the quotation 
from ‘‘the judicious Monsieur Bayle” in Fog’s journal, Dec. 27, 1735, quoted in the 
London magazine, Dec., 1735, pp. 675-76. For Bayle’s influence on the British journal, 
cf. Paul Bunyan Anderson in SP, XXXIV (1937), 412-28. On the other hand, one won- 
ders what English periodicals Bayle knew by reputation. Dr. Courtines does not cite 
the letter to Minutoli of Aug. 28, 1692 (Lettres de Mr. Bayle, ed. Desmaizeaux {[Amster- 
dam, 1729], II, 446-47) in which Bayle speaks of the Athenian mercury; or the letter to 
Minutoli of Oct. 6, 1692 (II, 462-63) on the ‘‘New Observator de l’ex-Médecin Wellwood,"’ 
of which Bayle says, ‘‘Je puis vous assurer qu'il est supprimé depuis long-tems, & que 
l’Auteur fut obligé de demander pardon 4 genoux & la Chambre des Communes, pour 
quelque sottise qui lui était échapée contre le respect qu'il doit 4 ce corps. Je sai de bonne 
part, comme vous, qu’on n’a jamais estimé cet Ecrit 4 Londres.’’ For this journal, origi- 
nally known as the Mercurius reformatus, cf. Crane and Kaye, Census, No. 523. 
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Bayle and his contemporaries from the point of view of the nineteenth— 
or twentieth—century rather than that of Bayle’s own time: Shaftesbury is 
treated as one of the “English liberals” (chap. vi), and Locke’s theories of 
tolerance contain “too many exceptions” “for them to be accepted by us 
today” (p. 155). A similar lack of objectivity may be noted in Dr. Courtines’s 
tendency to scold Bayle’s contemporaries who failed to agree with him’ or 
to poke fun at England’s “growing self-consciousness on the subject of moral- 
ity” (p. 82). Finally, there are many evidences of hasty proofreading and 
failure to check English references.® 

The book concludes with three appendixes, which list alphabetically the 
English references in Bayle’s wres diverses, the articles on Englishmen in 
the Dictionnaire, and the English references in the voluminous footnotes to 
the Dictionnaire. These will prove of great value to students of Bayle and of 
comparative literature. Unfortunately Dr. Courtines felt that a complete 
listing would be “an almost impossible task in view of the form and size of 
Bayle’s work” (p. 35), but the seventy-five pages of references which he gives 
testify amply to Bayle’s interest in things English. 

In Appendix A (p. 160) Cranmer’s name is misspelled (and on p. 191). P. 162: 
the author of Ogygia was Roderick O’Flaherty. P. 163: the “Chancelier Hyde” 
who bought the writings of Petit on Josephus (Bayle to Minutoli, May 26, 1679; 
Lettres, ed. Desmaizeaux [Amsterdam, 1729], I, 143-44) could hardly be Sir 
Nicholas Hyde but rather Edward Hyde, first Earl of Clarendon. P. 164: the 
savant identified merely as ‘Jenkins’? was Robert Jenkin, who translated the 
Life of Apollonius Tyaneus from the French of Le Noire de Tillemont in 1702. 
The reference to Patrick Young should simply note a request from Bayle for the 
date of Young’s death (Lettres, III, 846): the data on Smith—and Anthony 
Wood—are from Desmaizeaux rather than Bayle. The Jesuit listed simply as 
“Knot” was Matthew Wilson, who used the alias of Edward Knott (cf. p. 179). 
P. 165: Humphrey Mackworth’s ‘‘defense of the rights of English communes” 
was his tract on the Occasional Conformity Bill entitled Peace at home, 1703 (cf. 
Arber, Term cat., III, 372-73). P. 166: the first Earl of Nottingham (d. 1624) is 
identified as the one who gave “instructions to Admiral Herbert,’’ first Earl of 
Torrington (1647-1716)! Bayle’s allusion is of course to the second Earl of Not- 
tingham. P. 168: for another allusion to the Earl of Galway see Bayle’s letter to 
Minutoli, March 8, 1694 (Lettres, II, 544). P. 170: “Sir Urquhart” is hardly 
sufficient for the name of the translator of Rabelais. 


Other English references which deserve inclusion in this appendix: Chamber- 
layne, Angliae notitia (to Desmaizeaux, Jan. 19, 1706; III, 1063); Jacques Ab- 


7 Cf. the remarks on p. 95 beginning, ‘‘How inferior Bayle’s contemporaries and critics 
were from our modern viewpoint!" 


**“Count Pembroke,” “Sir Davis,’ ‘“‘the Count of Arlington,”’ etc., obviously need 
correction. Even on such an important point as the first publication of Bayle’s Dictionary 
in English conflicting evidence is given. ‘‘Immediately after .. . . 1702, English printers 
began to have it translated"’ (p. 48); ‘‘the first English edition ....was published in 
1710” (p. 73); “it was translated into English for the first time in 1709”"’ (p. 154). 
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badie, Défense de la nation britannique, 1692 (to Minutoli, Nov. 11, 1692; II, 476; 
to Silvestre, March 24, 1693; II, 492); Jean Dubourdieu, An historical dissertation 
upon the Thebean legion, 1696 (to ***, Dec. 4, 1698; II, 735; to Dubourdieu, July 8, 
1705; III, 1029); [Charles Gildon?], Dutch -politicks exramin’d, 1705 (to Desmaiz- 
eaux, Dec. 1, 1705; III, 1052); Connor, Evangelium medici, 1697 (to Desmaizeaux, 
Feb. 8, 1704; III, 953); Dampier, Voyages and descriptions, 1699 (to Marais, Oct. 
13, 1701; III, 836); Edmund Dickinson, Physica vetus & vera, 1702, “dont j’ai va 
le plan’”’ (to Desmaizeaux, Nov. 1, 1701; III, 840); John Potter, edition of Lyco- 
phron, Oxford, 1697 (to ***, March 31, 1698; II, 699); Nicholas Sudorius, edition 
of Pindar, Oxford, 1697 (ibid., II, 700); John Craig, Theologiae Christianae 
principia mathematica, 1699 (to Marais, Sept. 7, 1699; II, 765-66); John Hooke’s 
forthcoming Catholicism without popery, 1704 (to ***, Aug. 17, 1699; II, 760). 
Also references to the following individuals: Henry Oldenburg, Secretary of the 
Royal Society (to Minutoli, April 4, 1676; I, 106); Henry Hammond (to Minu- 
toli, July 8, 1686; I, 267); Luke Milbourne, who met Bayle at Rotterdam (to 
Desmaizeaux, April 23 and Oct. 22, 1700; II, 788; III, 798-99); George Preston 
and the plot against William III (to Minutoli, Jan. 22, 1691; I, 358-59) ; Sir Thomas 
Osborne, Earl of Danby (ibid.); Francis Turner, Bishop of Ely (to Minutoli, Febru- 
ary, 1691; I, 363); Edward Villiers, Earl of Jersey (to Janigon, Oct. 8, 1699; II, 774). 


To Appendix B add Paul Colomiés, Jean d’Espagne, Francis Junius the 
younger, and Frideric de Schomberg, all of whom are treated in the DNB, Dr. 
Courtines’s ‘general guide” as to inclusion (p. 35). P. 173: Bayle says of William 
Amesius “il ne mourut pas l’an 1639.” P. 174: Bayle gives 1583 as the date of 
John Barclay’s birth. P. 175: Bayle’s date for William Bedell’s birth is 1570. 
The statement that Anne Boleyn’s ‘“‘ambition to be Henry’s queen was her great 
crime” obscures the point of Bayle’s much-admired ‘Gallic wit.” P. 176: the 
article on George Criton appeared earlier than the third edition of the Diction- 
naire; he is listed in the 1697 edition as “Jacques Criton,”’ with the marginal note: 
“Tl est nommé George dans les Antiquitez de Paris du P. du Breul ...”’ P. 183: 
Bayle says of the poem on tobacco by Raphael Thorius that it was “imprimé en 
Hollande !’an 1628” (marginal note t). 


In Appendix C the items listed under ‘‘England”’ are thrown together without 
organization so that any given reference must be searched for through seven pages 
of solid type. An arrangement according to some plan—such as that used by 
Ascoli in La Grande Bretagne devant lV opinion frangaise—would have made them 
more usable. Moreover many of them have only a verbal interest: such a refer- 
ence, e.g., as the following, ‘Samuel Bochart was sued by a young lady who fled 
to England” (p. 201), throws no light whatever on Bayle’s knowledge or opinion 
of England. P. 185: Bayle cites also Joshua Barnes’s edition of Thucydides, 1694. 
P. 192: under Thomas Dempster add his notes on Corippus (remark D). P. 209: 
the Latin translations of Milton were by William Hog, not William Hay. The 
name of Dryden should be added in this appendix. Speaking of Paradise Lost, 
Bayle says, ‘‘Le fameux Poéte Dryden en a tiré une piéce de theatre, qui fut 
extremement aplaudie”’ (Milton, remark G). 

Dona.p F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 
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My Leigh Hunt library: the holograph letters. By LuTHER A. BREWER. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa Press, 1938. Pp. vi+421. 


The author (or editor) of this work, who died at his home in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, in 1933, has long been known to students as collector of the most ex- 
tensive body of material in existence by and relating to Leigh Hunt. In 1932 
the Torch Press of Cedar Rapids published the first of a series of three volumes 
which he planned to issue about his collection, with the title, My Leigh Hunt 
library: the first editions. The second volume had reached the stage of page 
proofs at the time of Mr. Brewer’s death, and has now been published by the 
University of Iowa, which acquired the collection a few years ago. The third 
volume, My Leigh Hunt library: Huntiana and association books, was in 
galleys which in large part were destroyed at the printer’s; but as the copy 
was preserved, there is hope that the University of Iowa Press may later 
issue that volume also. 

The book now in hand contains over 360 letters by Hunt not previously 
published or printed only in part and here completed, nearly doubling the 
number in Thornton Hunt’s 1862 edition of his father’s Correspondence. 
Thornton had nothing by his father earlier than 1803; but Mr. Brewer dis- 
plays with justifiable pride three precocious letters of 1790 and 1791 (before 
the lad was seven) and one of 1802. The most extensive body of new material 
consists of letters to Mrs. Hunt (either before or after marriage). Thornton 
printed only thirty-odd of these, whereas there are over 160 in the new collec- 
tion; and the important correspondence with Mrs. Hunt’s sister, Elizabeth 
Kent, is nearly doubled. Of letters from his father to himself, Thornton 
printed only three; Mr. Brewer adds a dozen. He prints five important letters 
from Leigh to John Hunt and makes several additions to the affectionate and 
charming correspondence of Leigh Hunt with his children—especially eleven 
new letters to his daughter Julia, with completion of a few others printed in 
part by Thornton. 

To turn to correspondents outside of Hunt’s family, there are over twenty 
new letters to the Olliers, and a good many to other publishers and editors, 
besides scattered bits to more important persons such as Byron, Bulwer, Mac- 
aulay, Dickens, the Brownings. The Brewer collection, however, adds noth- 
ing to the Shelley correspondence. 

This book gives much more space than Thornton Hunt gave to letters by 
other persons to Hunt or about him. Thornton included about sixteen by the 
Shelleys, fourteen by Brougham, six by Macaulay, three by Lamb, one each 
by Keats, Byron, Moore, Landor, and the Brownings—fewer than a hundred 
in all; whereas Brewer’s book contains about 270 letters by other persons. 
The most interesting and important of these are: three early ones by Leigh 
Hunt’s mother to relatives in America (pp. 4-8); seventeen by Mrs. Hunt 
(Thornton printed but one letter by his mother); three new ones by Haydon 
the painter; several by Procter (“Barry Cornwall’’); and, especially, about 
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fifty by John Forster. Thornton Hunt published about the same number by 
Hunt to Forster (slightly disguised as ‘‘J. F.’”’), but only one of Forster’s re- 
plies. Dates are lacking for so many of the Forster letters, however, that 
arrangement is very uncertain. 

It is thus obvious that the Brewer volume contains a great deal of new 
material; and it may be added that little use of it has yet been made by any 
writer on Hunt and his period except Dr. Louis Landré in his monumental 
French study of 1936, wherein he continually referred to manuscript letters 
now first made accessible to all. 

The arrangement of the book is roughly chronological, but not consistently 
so. To illustrate: there are on pages 9-18 “‘a dozen original love letters from 
Hunt to Marianne Kent, his future wife,” dated 1803-8; then on pages 19-44 
another collection of the same kind, also beginning in 1803 and concluding in 
1809 shortly before the marriage of the lovers; and finally on pages 44-48 “‘a 
third volume of early love letters,’”’ these again overlapping the preceding 
groups in dates. Surely a strict chronological arrangement of all the letters in 
these three groups would be preferable; but Mr. Brewer allowed his purpose 
to describe his collection in the form it assumed as he acquired it to cause 
both this and many similar departures from chronological order, and an im- 
pression of decidedly haphazard arrangement is the unfortunate result. It is 
but fair to say, however, that Mr. Brewer had so many scattered documents— 
a good many to unidentified recipients or undated—that the problems of 
arrangement must have been exceedingly numerous and difficult; and a gen- 
erally satisfactory index makes the book practically usable. 

Mr. Brewer evidently meant not to reprint letters needlessly and to men- 
tion every case in which a holograph letter in his collection had previously 
appeared in Thornton Hunt’s edition of the Correspondence; but in at least 
two cases he missed doing so. The letter to Horace Smith numbered 4 on 
page 119 is in Correspondence, I, 195-96; the one to Edward Boucher on pages 
363-64, in Correspondence, II, 275. Another slip consists in the mention on 
page 88 of two letters from Hunt to his wife that have already been said on 
page 51 to appear in the Correspondence. 

Some of the material seems to have been included for no other reason 
than that Mr. Brewer owned the letters. Thus five of the six numbers by 
B. W. Procter on pages 164-70 do not mention Hunt and have no relation 
to him, and the same is true of additional Procter letters on pages 217-20 
and 311-12. The last four Procter letters are to the Brownings and are very 
interesting, but why should they be in a book on Hunt? Similarly a letter by 
Coventry Patmore on page 296, one by O. W. Holmes on pages 347-48, 
and the second letter by Swinburne on page 401 have no connection with 
Leigh Hunt. 

Unfortunately the volume does not contain all of Mr. Brewer’s letters by 
and to Hunt. As the preface by Professor Maxwell (“B. M.’’) notes, it was 
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planned to include a good many in the third projected volume of Huntiana 
(etce.). Presumably among these are an important letter by Hunt to Sir 
Percy Shelley in relation to T. J. Hogg’s Life of Shelley, which Mr. Brewer 
privately printed in 1927, and some letters by Dickens to Hunt in relation to 
the Skimpole caricature, likewise privately printed in 1930. In order to make 
such material as this generally accessible, and because of Hunt’s relations 
with so many great contemporaries of at least two generations, it is greatly 
to be desired that Mr. Brewer’s plans be completed, with—may it be sug- 
gested?—more editorial supervision than was practicable in the present case 


because of the advanced state of the work. 
GeorGcE L. MarsH 


University of Chicago 


Victorian critics of democracy: Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, Maine, Lecky. 
By BensAMIN Evans Lipprncotr. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938. Pp. viii+276. 

One result of reading Professor Lippincott’s book will be, in the case of 
many readers, an inquiry as to why such an illuminating study has not been 
made before. The Victorian “literature of protest” has all too often been re- 
garded as coming merely from the left. To be sure, every manual of English 
literary history has something to say about the “Victorian prophets’ attack 
on democracy.” But it has remained for a member of the department of po- 
litical science of the University of Minnesota to analyze with unusual keenness 
and balance of judgment the role played by Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew 
Arnold in nineteenth-century struggles with democratic dogma. His examina- 
tion of James Fitzjames Stephen, and of Maine and Lecky, gives his book 
exceptional richness, since Lecky and Stephen are undeservedly neglected in 
many discussions of Professor Lippincott’s subject. In addition to the virtues 
of scope and acuteness of analysis, the author’s treatment is marked by that 
rare virtue in present-day scholarly works: the courage to evaluate. Each of 
the six chapters devoted to the writers listed in the title is divided into five 
sections, answering the following questions: ‘What are the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the writer, and, in virtue of these, what place does he hold in the 
thought of his time? What are the influences that go to shape the writer’s 
thought? What are the writer’s basic assumptions and how do they affect 
the structure of his thought? What is his criticism of democracy, and his 
criticism of the ideas and institutions in which it works? Finally, is his 
criticism of democracy valid?” In a book containing only two hundred and 
sixty-four pages of text, it is of course out of the question to expect complete 
or expert answers to the first three of these five questions; and in more than a 
few places the author shows an inevitable superficiality. But his summary of 
what each author has to say against the theory and practice of democracy, and 
his forthright replies to their criticisms, make extremely profitable and stimu- 
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lating reading. His general conclusion coincides with that of Ernest Barker, 
that the literary man in politics is essentially a Platonist (p. 258). The op- 
position of such men as Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, and Lecky to democracy 
was, he says, “essentially Platonic; they opposed democracy fundamentally 
for the same reason as Plato—that democracy led to disorder .... Their 
significance is to be found in a criticism of democracy under modern condi- 
tions and especially in a criticism of democracy as it was working in an indus- 
trial society organized on the profit motive, in short, capitalism. Where Plato 
opposed democracy above all on the ground that it produced spiritual anarchy 
in men, the nineteenth-century critics opposed democracy above all on the 
ground that it led to social anarchy” (p. 5). It may be added that the author 
finds the bases of their criticism to be puritanism and middle-class ideas of 
power, and their three leading doctrines to be (a) the common man’s inferior- 
ity, (b) the title of the few to rule, and (c) authority (p. 257). How these six 
critics approached the democratic idea from various angles, and yet agreed 
in their fundamental opposition to it, forms the substance of the book. 
Aside from the proper right of the reader to differ with the author in his 
argument and conclusion, there remains also the unfortunate possibility that 
many readers will be shocked at the occasional naiveté of Professor Lippin- 
cott’s phrasing, a phrasing that will inevitably be construed to cover here 
and there a surprising superficiality. No student of Victorian life will accept 
without immense reservations the statement that Carlyle’s “championing of 
the spiritual view of life as against materialism, one of his greatest efforts, met 
with little success’’ (p. 7, italics added), or that ‘‘no one could say that Carlyle 
significantly affected religious thought as did F. D. Maurice and Cardinal 
Newman.” And what are we to say of such a statement as, “If Carlyle and 
Ruskin refreshed the moral insights of men but did little to shape their minds, 
Arnold neither shaped their minds nor refreshed their moral insights” (p. 93)? 
Or that ‘‘Arnold directed his thoughts not to a wide reading public, but to 
those in high places in society, to the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge”? 
We can understand the author’s not resisting—what few have resisted—the 
temptation to repeat the comparison between Arnold and “an elderly lady of 
the Victorian period”; but we can hardly understand the ascription to Arnold 
of views which have about them “some of the brutality of a reactionary” 
(p. 94). Further uncritical use of language occurs in the author’s unfortunate 
willingness to repeat the old popular explanations of a writer’s convictions: 
“It is probably true,” he writes, “that the dyspepsia from which Carlyle 
suffered, the brain fever with which Ruskin was afflicted, the depression that 
came over Maine and Lecky, had the effect of increasing the distrust these 
critics felt for the democratic movement” (p. 263). Even a slight acquaintance 
with the standard biographies of Ruskin will show that his brain fever had 
not the slightest connection with his Toryism; and Carlyle’s dyspepsia, though 
a real element in his life, is not needed in explaining his love of Cromwell, 
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Governor Eyre, or Dr. Francia. Finally, not to extend the list further, we 
may note the following example of “wholesale statement” (with italics 
added): “The anti-democratic and authoritarian ideas of the intellectuals 
failed to make any impression on their age; that is to say, the anti-democratic 
and authoritarian ideas of Carlyle and Ruskin failed to make any impression” 
(p. 245). Space does not permit, and the statements do not really require, a 
refutation or reply. One can only say that in an otherwise very provocative 
and thoughtful study, they are a lamentable blemish, of the kind distressingly 
frequent in American scholarship, in which able or brilliant work in one 
direction seems to be bought at the price of uncritical or superficial work in 


another. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Michigan State Normal College 


La Personnalité littéraire de Newman. By FERNANDE TARDIVEL. Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1937. Pp. 444. 


For over forty years the mind and thought of John Henry Newman has 
been peculiarly fascinating to French thinkers. Since the opening years of the 
twentieth century, when Roman Catholic modernisme—an essentially French 
phenomenon—drew inspiration, not always wisely, from Newman’s theories 
of doctrinal development and of the psychology of belief, religious thinkers, 
philosophers, and journalists have been engaged in clarifying and expounding 
Newman’s ideas. His alleged anti-intellectualism has been the battleground 
for Lebreton, Dimnet, Bremond, Baudin, and de Grandmaison. His works 
have been translated and evaluated by Grappe, Delattre, Bremond, and 
Faure. His doctrine of assent has been examined by Bellamy, Bazailles, 
Farges, Ollé-Laprune, and—with great care and penetration—by Bonnegent 
(in La Théorie de la certitude dans Newman [1920]); his doctrine of ‘‘develop- 
ment” has received admirable exposition at the hands of Jean Guitton, in 
La Philosophie de Newman: essai sur Vidée de développement (1933). This list, 
by no means exhaustive, is some indication of the enormous interest which 
Newman has had for the French mind. He has attracted not only theologians 
like Loisy, but philosophers like Bergson and Boutroux, to say nothing of 
religious thinkers like Blondel and Laberthonniére and Le Roy. It is to be 
hoped that some day we shall have an authoritative study of Newman’s recep- 
tion in France, a study on lines similar to A. C. Taylor’s Carlyle: sa premiére 
fortune littéraire en France (1929) or J.-M. Carré’s Goethe en Angleterre (1920). 
Too many studies of Newman, including some of those in French, have been 
devoted to attack or defense; Roman Catholic exaggeration or special plead- 
ing has darkened our knowledge of Newman as much as the obtuse disparage- 
nent of him by the positivist or by the hostile Protestant. A dispassionate 
attempt, regardless of one’s religious assumptions, should be made to under- 
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stand the sources of Newman’s ideas, the nature of his mind, the position of 
his work and literary method in the general pattern of nineteenth-century 
thought. The present study, by its high qualities of balance and insight, 
ranks among the two or three other distinguished French studies of the sub- 
ject, with Guitton on the Essay on the development of Christian doctrine and 
with Bonnegent on the Grammar of assent. 

Mlle Tardivel’s book is the first study to deal at once adequately and in 
scholarly fashion with the subject of Newman as a literary figure. Reilly’s 
Newman as a man of letters has been of service as a readable survey of the 
contents of Newman’s works, and as an easy introduction to their nature and 
significance. It is the merit of Mlle Tardivel that she has devoted herself not 
only to the well-known features of Newman’s literary work but also to the 
elements of his personality, the dons naturels and the intellectual and cultural 
sources of his equipment, and the specific qualities of his art, as seen in his 
irony, his phrasing, his diction, his sentences, his eloquence. After briefly 
surveying the chronological and doctrinal progress of Newman, the author 
devotes three books, or nearly three hundred pages, to these important sub- 
jects. There are valuable chapters on Newman’s well-known “complexity,” 
on his sensitivity, his attitude toward history, his psychological insight, his 
moralism, his poetry, and his literary destiny. Especially noteworthy is the 
author’s insistence that Newman was in many respects a man of the eight- 
eenth century—‘‘Newman s’établit dans la connaissance du XVIII° siécle 
anglais, siécle auquel semble d’étre limité l’horizon littéraire national que 
l’enseignement traditionnel d’Oxford lui permettait d’explorer” (p. 161). It 
is surprising, therefore, to note that Mlle Tardivel fails to indicate the essen- 
tially eighteenth-century nature of Newman’s “gentleman” as defined in 
The idea of a university, where Lord Shaftesbury’s ideas on “pride,”’ “self- 
respect,” and “‘modesty”’ are clearly at the root of that famous definition. Of 
great interest are the pages devoted to Newman’s debt to the pagan human- 
ism of Aristotle and Cicero, and to the Christian humanism of Clement and 
Origen; in the section on Alexandrie we learn of the remarkable degree in 
which Newman was affected not merely by the doctrines but by the humanity 
of his beloved Fathers of the early Church—Basil, Origen, Athanasius, Denys. 
As an artist as well as a theologian, “‘il ne les aime pas seulement pour les 
lumiéres et la sfireté dogmatique qu’ils lui apportent, mais comme des modéles 
de belle humanité. ... Il est heureux de les trouver humain, lettrés, dis- 
tingués, sensibles, imitables” (p. 171). This is not, however, to minimize the 
extent to which Newman’s spirit was akin to the Hellenic: ‘‘son coeur a 
toujours été avec l’idéal grec: son -godt, sa sensibilité artistique, tout le 
prouve” (p. 119). Thus Mlle Tardivel has little difficulty in emphasizing 
the significance of Newman’s Italian journey, in which all the aesthetic 
sensibility of Newman luxuriated in the color and beauty of the Mediter- 
ranean world, and yet was held in firm check by his native asceticism, a 
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struggle in which the poet was lost to the moralist, and the lure of the 
physical world yielded to the claims of both Alexandrian idealism and 
Evangelical puritanism. The tension, thus set up in Newman, goes far to 
account for his remarkable insight, his eloquent analyses of human reac- 
tions, the union of the moral and the aesthetic, and of the analytical and 
the creative, in all his writings. The “mystery” of Newman lies not only in 
his motives for faith and conversion, but also in this striking combination of 
opposites: “Il était trés sensible et A la fois trés intelligent, artist et analyste, 
son esprit se jouant dans le concret et l’abstrait’’ (p. 131). 

It is impossible to treat at any length the numerous illuminating passages 
in this unusually rich book—passages on Newman in comparison or contrast 
with such diverse figures as Pascal, Augustine, Bossuet, Chateaubriand, 
St. Francis de Sales, Bergson, Proust, Bremond; passages devoted to Newman 
as a literary critic and as a historian. Yet a glance must be cast at the chapter 
on style. In spite of the inevitable and unfortunate statement, all too fre- 
quently made about Newman, that his style has the richness and variety of 
Shakespeare’s (p. 338), this chapter contains excellent things: it distinguishes 
between the three elements of Newman’s style, the classic, the patristic, and 
the personal; it examines the union of the concrete and the abstract; it clarifies 
Newman’s use of his favorite words, “economy,” “evidence,” ‘via media,” 
“probability,” “illative”; it distinguishes between Newman’s “Oxford” style 
and his ‘‘Catholic” style. But, most interesting of all, it discusses in consider- 
able detail his various types of phrases, phrase-groups, parallelisms, and 
rhythms. On this subject the chapter is disappointingly incomplete, but it is 
stimulating, and suggestive of the possibility of further profit in a similar 
and more exhaustive analysis. At the risk of misrepresenting the author’s 
intention, we may take the following as a rough summary of Newman’s art 
of the sentence, in respect to structure: ‘‘La période chez lui est le plus sou- 
vent fondée sur une compénétration de la construction paralléle et de la sub- 
ordination; de grands couplets coordonnés entre eux forment d’un bout 4 
l’autre de sa carriére ces belles phrases au long souffle qui sont un signe dis- 
tinctif de sa souple prose” (p. 362). Not a great master of tone, Newman was 
a consummate master of rhythm, especially of phrase rhythm, his “curled” 
or “locked” (bouclées) rhythms being among the most interesting of those dis- 
cussed by the author (pp. 356-57). It must be admitted, however, that in 
addition to the fragmentariness of the treatment, this chapter is not one of 
the most successful in the book. The examples of Newman’s “‘virile’’ expres- 
sions (p. 341) are really hackneyed; the examples of his abstractions rendered 
concrete (p. 343) are merely commonplace (e.g., ‘they dream life away’’); 
and the examples chosen to show Newman’s gift for sententiousness (pp. 
354-55) are for the most part platitudinous, except, perhaps, for the observa- 
tion that “it is the second-rate men who prove.” 

In a work of such compass, on Newman’s literary art, one is surprised to 
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find almost no consideration of Newman’s literary masterpiece, the Apologia; 
nor is there any discussion of the Grammar of assent or the essay on Develop- 
ment, though both of these works contain passages of matchless expository 
style. Though the nature and sources of Newman’s eloquence are admirably 
discussed, there is little distinction between the remarkable differences in his 
eloquence as he passed through the various periods of his career: the eloquence 
of the Oxford University sermons is one kind, the eloquence of Sermons for 
mixed congregations is quite another. Mlle Tardivel’s desire to see Newman’s 
historical method as essentially modern has led her to overstate a point of 
similarity between Newman and Lytton Strachey, on the ground that both 
are concerned with the inner life of men and that both seek to fuse fact and 
interpretation into a vital creation. Only a radical—and impossible—altera- 
tion of our knowledge of both Strachey and Newman would warrant any close 
comparison of them. Two other minor weaknesses in the study are to be seen 
in the author’s view of the Arians as first revealing Newman’s true literary 
manner and style, and the brief and fragmentary discussion of the place which 
memory played in Newman’s point of view. On both of these subjects much 
debate is possible. Many of Mlle Tardivel’s faults or weaknesses are to be ex- 
pected in a writer dealing with the literature of another language, and they 
are relatively unimportant in a work which, like the present one, is a dis- 
tinguished contribution to Newman scholarship. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 

Michigan State Normal College 
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